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30 DAYS 
SUPPLY 


- VITAMINS 


A SUPER HIGH-POTENCY TONIC KAPP* 


Containing 36 Minerals, Enzymes, Lipotropic Factors and Important Nutrients 
You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expense to anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Each Dr. Parker® 


If you feel tired and 
run-down . .. if you think 
you're growing old be- 
fore your time .. . if you 
don’t have the vigor you 

yr ) once had, your condition 
\ may be due to a com- 
mon, easily corrected vitamin and 
mineral deficiency in your diet. 

Just fill in and mail the shipping 
label below, and get FREE — a 30- 
day supply of Dr. Parker Vitalizing 
Tonic Kapps. Discover how this fa- 
mous super high-potency formula 
may bring you new, youthful vigor, 





energy and zest for living...radiate 
a wonderful new glow of inner 
health and vitality. 


How Dr. Parker Vitalizing Tonic Kapps 
May Help You—Even When Other 
Vitamin Products Have Failed! 


It’s no wonder Dr. Parker Tonic 
Kapps can probably do more to give 
you new pep and energy, a glorious 
new “lease on life’’ — than any or- 
dinary vitamin preparation. Each 
Kapp provides more than 3 times the 
minimum daily requirements of Vita- 


IMPORTANT: A FREE 30-day supply of TONIC KAPPS will be sent only to those who have never before 
accepted this introductory offer, and only one trial supply will be sent to each family 


DR. PARKER MEDICINE CO., 
507 W. 56th St., 8th Floor, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Send me free a 30-day supply of 
super potency Dr. PaRKER VITAL- 
IZING TONIC Kappes. Include de- 
tails of how I can benefit from 
money-saving Dr. PARKER HEALTH 
Pian. There is absolutely no ob- 
ligation on my part to buy any- 
thing ever. It’s entirely up to 
me whether I accept or reject 
the benefits and savings of the 
Plan. The 30-day trial supply is 
mine to keep free in any case. 


initial Your 
0. K. Here 


C) 


tritional formula will be 
sufficient to keep you feel- 
ing peppy and well. 
send you under the same 
no-risk plan a FREE 30- 
day trial supply of a prov- 
en maintenance 
capsule containing 25 vi- 
tamins, minerals and lipo- 
tropic factors. Future sup- 
plies of this maintenance 
formula are only $2.78 per 
month—a saving of al- 
most 50% 


.. Lenclose 25¢ for pecking and postage 
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What Good is Springtime... 
WHEN YOU'RE ALL WORN OUT? 


How could you enjoy life when you just have that tired feeling so often? 
ae was my problem: | was always so tired my wife and family started 


thinking of me as the “old man’ 


— and they really meant it! Even visiting 


friends was a chore. After work | moped around the house, too tired to stir. 
Here | was, still in the prime of life, feeling that | was turning into a dull, 
.worn out person — until my doctor told me what was wrong. 
It seemed that my trouble could easily be corrected. He said | was suffer- 


‘ing from a very common nutritional deficiency. That’s why | was run down 


all the time, unable to give my wife and family the full companionship | 


wanted to give them so much. 


My doctor explained that many normal men and women, though well fed, 
could actually be poorly nourished because their diet lacked certain nutri- 
tional factors. He urged me to start taking regularly a well-balanced and 


safe nutritional food supplement such as Dr. Parker” 


Tonic Kapps. 


When I got home | sent for a free 30 day supply of Dr. Parker” Tonic Kapps. 
that | had seen offered in an advertisement. When the package arrived, 1 
started taking one Kapp each day. Almost overnight 


friends began to notice a new bounce in my step, a 


new sparkle in my eye. 
“You look ten years younger”, 


people now tell me. 


And that’s exactly the way | feel! My wife says it’s Be 


like our second honeymoon! 


1 did something about my condition, and | feel in # 
wonderful shape. I’m again enjoying life to the fullest. 
You may too! Just take advantage of the same free 
offer that brought me new pep and vigor by mailing 
the shipping label for your free 30-day trial supply! 


mins A and D; 10 times the minimum 
daily requirements of B,; Vitamin 
B,; Vitamin Bio; Folic Acid; Inositol; 
Choline — PLUS 28 other health- 
building Vitamins, Minerals, Enzymes 
and natural nutritional factors. 


Amazing Plan Saves You 50% 


Send now for your FREE 30-day 
supply of Dr. Parker Vitalizing Tonic 
Kapps — worth over $10.00 at retail. 
With your free vitamins you'll receive 
full details regarding the benefits 
of Dr. Parker Health Plan. You will 
also receive a handy postcard. If 
after taking your free Kapps for 
three weeks you are not satisfied in 
every way, simply return the postcard 
and that will end the matter. Other- 
wise, it's up to us — you don’t have 
to do a thing — and we will see that 





WHY DR. PARKER® KAPPS 
MAY HELP YOU—EVEN IF OTHER 
VITAMIN PREPARATIONS HAVE FAILED. 


These 36 vital ingredients have helped thousands 
feel younger, peppier, free of worry and weari- 
fess. Just one vitalizing tonic Kapp a day supplies 
you with following important nutritional elements. 





‘ by A 20. Cobalt 0.04 Mg 
12.500 U_S.P. Units } 21. tron 30 Me 
2 o 22. Copper 0.45 Mg. 
3 23. Manganese 0.5 Me 
4 24. Molybdenum 0.1 Mg 
5. 25. lodine 0.1 Mg 
6 26. Potassium 2Me 
a 27. Zine 0.5 Me. 
9 28. Magnesium 3 Me 
10 29. Alfalfa Powders Mg 
30. Watercress 
uw Powder 5 Me. 
12 31. Parsley 
43 Powder 5 Me 
Pantothenate 5 ae 32. Zein Powder 5 Mg 
14. Vitamin E 12 33. Soy Bean 
45. sreme owder Me 
Riotavenoid wc. [34 Kelp Powder 5 Mg 
3 16. Rutin 20 Mg. | 35. Whi 
= 17. Vitamin K =k Mg Desiccat 
F 18. Citrated hast ooner 10 Mg. 


Caffeine 45 Me 36. 
Aspergillus 
rzae 


P 


pebittered 

Brewers 

10 Me Yeast 10 Mg 

Compare the richness of this Remarkable 
Formula With Any Other! 

















Vitalizing Tonic Kapp Includes 36 essential ingredients among which are Vitamins A, D, B:, Bs, C, Bz, Biz, and 29 other minerals and nutritional factors! 


you get your monthly supplies of 
vitamins on time for as long as you 
wish, at the low, money-saving price 
of only $4.75 per month! 


For Your FREE THIRTY-DAY Vitamin 
Supply — Mail the Shipping 
Label Today 


See for yourself as soon as possi- 
ble how much better Dr. Parker Vital- 
izing Tonic Kapps may make you 
feel. You owe it to yourself to find 
out if they can help you, like they 
have already helped thousands be- 
fore you to restore that wonderful 
feeling of PEP and VITALITY you'd 
like to have .. . help bring back the 
YOUTHFUL VIGOR and STRENGTH 
you need to make your life richer 
and happier! Mail the shipping label 
TODAY for your free 30-day supply. 
After your KAPPS arrive, and after 
you have had a chance to try them, 
you can decide on the basis of RE- 
SULTS whether you wish to continue 
to enjoy the benefits and tremendous 
savings offered by the Dr. Parker 
Health Plan. But you must hurry. 
The supply of Dr. Parker Kapps that 
we can give away on this special 
offer is necessarily limited, so we 
urge you to ACT AT ONCE. Fill in the 
shipping label and mail it TODAY! 


*KAPPS are a form of tablet smoothly coated 
and specially shaped for easy swallowing. 


DR. PARKER® MEDICNE CO, 
Time-Tested Products since 1851 
(A Division of Nutritional Quality Controls, inc} 
507 West Séth Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
© 1957 Nutritional Quality Controls, Inc, 


















Are Your Slips in 
English Showing? 


M ANY people say ‘“‘between 
you and I’ inste ad of *‘be- 
tween you and me. It is as- 
tonishing how often people use 
“who” instead of ‘“‘whom’’ and 


make such glaring mispronunci- 





ations as “‘for MID able” and 
“incom PARE able.’ “Little 
errors like these—‘‘slips”’ in Sherwin Cody 
English of which you are not 
even aware—can Cause people to misjudge 
and underrate you—actually hold you back 


in business or social life. 


Poor English can handicap you more 


than 
you may realize What may seem a little 
“slip’’ to you can be a sign of lack of edu- 


cation or refinement to others. 


Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's 
famous patented invention—and 
tually SEE English 
derful self-correcting lessons 
over 150,000 men 
their mistakes and gain a_ self-confident 
command of the English language. 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Write for 32- 


you can ac- 
Won- 


enabled 


your improve. 
have 


and women to correct 


page illustrated book explaining what Mr 
Cody’s method can do for you. Tells how 
a command of English can help you reach 
any goal. Address a card or letter today to: 


Sherwin Cody Course in English, 668 Cen- 
tral Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. (No 


obligation; and no will call.) 


Stantsh 
Catholic Publications 


REVISTA CATOLICA (semi-monthly) 


1 Year, $3.00 — 2 Years, $5.00 
FREE PRICE LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPH., 
NOVENAS, ETC., FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


salesman 








REVISTA PRESS - Box 203 Dept. S - El Paso, Tex. 


NEW! St. Christopher’s 
Automobile Set 














LET ST. CHRISTOPHER BE YOUR 
COMPANION ON ALL AUTOMO- 
BILE TRIPS! Image embossed on 
round metal case 3” long suitable for 


holding driver’s license, identifica- 
tion. Lock-type screw cap protects 
against loss. Key chain attached. 


GLEAMING BLACK FINISH FOR 
MEN. BEAUTIFUL SILVER FIN- 


ISH FOR LADIES. Every auto- 

mobile driver should have one! 
sorry, Money Back $490 
NoC.0.0.’s- Guarantee Only & Postpaid 


FRANCIS J. CURRAN, Inc., Dept. S$ 
8105 S. Main Street, Downers Grove, Illinois 





“Ireland’s Magazine”’ 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, 
articles, pictures of past and present; $3 annu- 
ally. Publishers, Irish Ancestry Guild, who 
also supply detailed general family histories, 
$8; hand-painted parchment Coats of Arms, 
$5. Enquiries, literature free. Secretary 1.A.G. 
22, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum Co., Dublin, Ireland 











WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your articles returned. We are licensed gold 
buyers. Write for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 














ULTRALIBERALS 


The 
all 


when 


Your editorial “ Ultraliberals” 


but 


(June) 


was excellent in one respect. You 


the 
onsequently, 


short terms 


stopped analyzing 
“ultraliberal.” ¢ 


Catholic 


Catholic” and 


no Catholic or publication could 


possibly fit yvour partial definition. Vhis is 


nice footwork. To be sure, there are no 


recognizable Catholics making snide remarks 


about the Mass, the Sacraments, or the 
Pope. But there are Catholic journalists 
who regularly make snide remarks about 
censorship, and censorship is as Catholic as 
a practice called penance These Paul 
Reveres in our family are fearful of the 
crv “Thou are not Caesar’s friend” and 
take care to be seen washing their hands 
in a basin labeled “civil rights.” Because 


Aquinas is said to have “baptized” Aristotle, 


they feel it their duty to have Jellerson 
canonized. 

No recognizable Catholic ultraliberals? 
Ihe statement insults the intelligence of 
youl readers 

JouN J. Lrirner 
Union, N. J. 

Your final paragraph on “The Ultralib 

als” asserts ; when Catholics move 
into the ultra field, they become ultracon 
servatives rather than ultraliberals. We 


don’t have a ready explanation for this... .” 


I have and | know many other Catholic 


avmen who have 


label “liberal’ 


rests ane 


One explana 


tion is that the has become 
and 


Church 


svnponmous with hostility 


atred of the ( 


outright 


atholic and just 


thout evervthing Catholic. 
And so it is, I 


take 


ather Gorman, that Catho 


lics will their religion straight from 


inquestionable Catholic sources, but their 


and they 


their 


political, social economic Views 


will derive from Catholic principles 


and their ability to reason 


Marrurw FF. Butss 


WEEHAWKEN, N,. J. 
the ultra 
ultraliberals. Now 
run Catholic 
of-the 
drifter. 
that 


classified as 


You have brilliantly analyzed 


conservatives and you 


should dissect the mine who is 


sometimes a middle road citizen but 


all too often just a 
who 
th« 
We 
already have more than our share of people 
who talk as though 
the foreign atlairs of 
this nation that no president or diplomat 
evel They settle the 


present, as easily as 


those of us 
will 
than we 


There is a dangei 
g 


can not be ultras get 


idea that we are wisei are. 


with hind-sight vision 


they had a mastery of 


possessed aflairs of 


China, past and they 


do a football game, and: they are equally at 
handling the 


\sia and in Europe. 


home in revolution in 


If our diplomats fail, 


world 


they accuse them of being led by the lib 
erals. If they succeed, they very often keep 
quiet about the affair. 








y 
x C. 
‘New Engla 


We need an increase in Catholic life of 
men with the wisdom and humility of 
Maurice Francis Egan, who wrote in the 


first paragraph of his book Ten Years on 
the Finnish Border: “Ven vears: how little 
time to understand a people!” We need 





more men who will admit that the world is 


in the midst of a convulsive revolution and 
refuse to solve most of the problems arising 
from the revolution by shcssing a handtul 
of traitors or the old reliable liberals tor 
most of our failures. Surely there must De 
a way handle the Hisses and the Com 


munists among us without throwing so 


large a part of our influence on the side of 


those who think we can destroy Commu 
nism without high taxes or that equally 
foolish group who think the job can hej 
done by being indignantly anti. 

C. V. HIGGINs 


LA GRANGE, ILL. 





TEAMSTERS 

In your June issue of Titr Sian, I enjoyed} 
reading the article “The Teamsters: How?! 
They Got That Way.” After reading this 
article, I began to realize how corrupt ang 
organization can become merely because of 
the actions of one man and his associates, 
It is unfortunate that this corruptness has 
to occur in these United States. } 

Since I enjoved the first article on the 


leamsters, | am looking forward to the 
second bv Peter Bietry. 
Congratulations on a fine Catholic maga-} 
zine! 
Miss PHyL MARrcocc! 
DupLEY, PENNA, 


TRAVEL PHOTOS? 


While 
Put SIGN 


May issue of 


on 


looking through your 


noticed 





» OFF 
magazine, | page 2 


you state: “Collecting travel photos from 
magazines . .” Tf vou look very. closely e\\, 





at the picture of Marie- Jose cutting \ 

“travel” photos you will see the picture of \ 

a very beautiful woman. Also on, o1 in \ 

her scrapbook, pictures of famous movie 

and singing stars. j Exclu 
SANDY JOSEPH St 

J i De 
LEETSDALE, Pa. ;! 
WESTWARD HO! ; 


Ihis letter is late, I know, because it perf 
your review of the Disney motioaf 
Westward Ho the Wagons!, which 
in the January issue of THe SiGng 
but illness prevented my writing earlier. I 
think that that Disney 


tains to 
picture 
appeared 
know 


you should 


~ 
adapted this picture from a book Children c 
of the Covered Wagon, which was writtem . 
by a Portland author, Mary Jane Carr, @ F 


member of the Gallery of Living Catholie 
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| NEW STYLE 







New 1987 New 1957 


CATHOLIC 

GOLD 'N GLITTER a 
CHRISTMAS 

CHRISTMAS ad Assortment 


: . Assortment of 7 
1 is . Slim Cards with of 21 Cards 
Now 1957 Tall Jewel-like Sparkle Seu 
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EXTRA MONE! 


cael Saar 
~m* by ® 
Good Housekeeping 
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Money-Making Guide 
shows beginners new 
easy ways to succeed 
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les $ . ’ ALL OCCASION Different Cu tly 
ha ASSORTMENT 
Distinctive 
ew 
the ace) fercne RECEIVED $20.32 
, i i ristmas 
the imprinted Card Lines AS A BONUS 
"l’ve made money 
aga- = : = 
; Amazing Values Attract Quick Sales on your line and 
Take easy orders from neighbors, relatives, co-workers, church groups. Show expect to make 
occ! brand new ideas in fascinating greeting card boxed assortments, religious cards, more on tt. 
gift wrappings, home and gift items. Also wonderful salt and pepper sets, Thanks for th c 
children’s books. Profits to 100°% plus a liberal Cash Bonus. $20.32 which pplek a 
t Bonus.” i 
~— Harry Bonenberger of Penna. | 
} 
ie of SOLD $33.00 WORTH 
a Just Make Friendly Social Calls THE FIRST DAY 
co Raise lots of cash in a hurry for new clothes, furnishings, vacations, your group | “I sold $33.00 
osely or church treasury. Exclusive new 50 for $1.50 up Personal {Christmas Cards , h of y . 
‘ worth of your 
{ting increase your income, too. No experience needed. It’s easy! It’s fun! It’s b tiful card 
f rofitable! Terrific appeal brings you fast orders and plenty of extra dollars. a U aves 5; 
e 0 notes, stationery | 
y in] in just five and | 
Lovie \WZJA a half hours the first day | 
' Lal . ” ; 
} | Exclusive New Name Imprinted Tu ent out. i 
SEPH Stationery, Slim Style and —Elaine Atchley of Texas 
t 
' Decorated Notes, Informals Don't Delay — Act immediately! Se 





Rush name and address for Feature box assortments on approval, Free Album of 
NEW PARTY PLANS Name Imprinted Christmas Cards and Stationery. Free Selling Guide. Special offers. FREE Full Galee Catalog 


Une 7oday Fov = em =Send No Money — Mail Coupon Now = am ag 


FREE OF ER NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS i 
er. | 


” asda Abington 8 53, Mass. 
ISNey SURPRISE! SURPRISE! With your Free Trial Outfit will come 


Please send me at once Feature assortments on approval, Free 
{Samples Personal Christmas Cards, Stationery, Free Catalog, 
Selling Guide, details of your wonderful Extra Money Plan and 

Idren complete details of a fabulous FREE OFFER you cannot afford to 
site miss. Nothing like it—ever! Mail coupon today. If outfit does not 
oh make money ror you in a jiffy, return it at our expense—no questions 


your amazing FREE OFFER. 
asked. You have absolutely nothing to lose, everything to gain. 
tholie 
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Name 
















| aaaress. 


- City. State - fj 











Check here if writing for club, school or 
organization interested in raising funds. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington 853, Mass. : om os ean No Risk On Your Part ax as oe oe 
















OVER 
HOME 


vane 


clusive feature 
slightest breeze; 


PUT A > 
HALO 


Beautify your home, add a spiritual 
touch with a new religious weather- 
. . . Made of rustproof metal 
with black finish; 
high) ; anges so (not flat); ex- 
ets 


surface (specify which). 


Only $14.95 ea. postpaid 
(Ideal gift for new home owners) 





YOUR 








large size ( 36” 


vane turn 
ridge or 


in 


fits flat 




















—— 
(COPYRIGHT, 1957, HALO WEATHERVANE CO.) 





SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 


Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 














CASH’S NAMES 
WOVEN 
OR PRINTED 


S 


CASH’S NAME TAPES pro- 
tect personal belongings, 
apparel, linens, from loss 
or mix-ups. Your name ac- 
tually woven into fine 
white cambric ribbon—12 
Doz. $3.75. Or printed on 
fine cloth tape—12 Doz. 
$1.50. Other quantities on 
request. At notion coun- 
ters everywhere. Write 
for samples. 


b 





NAMES 
South Norwalk 31, Conn. 


DO YOU NEED 


EXTRA 
MONEY? 


$50.35 
Is YOURS 


for selling only 53 boxes of 
our Christmas Card Lustre 
Line. Free samples. Other 
leading boxes on approval. 





Feature Deluxe 


Sweet Slims 
Christmas Ass’t. 


All Occasion 





Slim Card 
Christmas Ass’t. 





It costs nothing to try. 





Last year some folks made 
$150-$250-$500 from now to 
Christmas. Church groups 
and organizations did this, 
too. No experience needed. 





Christmas 
Gift Wrapping . 
- €nsembie Write today 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc., Dept.650,White Plains, N.Y. 


4 


Choice of 3 saints. 
Buy direct from manufacturer. Save 
money. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. St. Francis—Guardian of birds 
B. St. Christopher — Guardian of 
the traveler (for over garage) 
C. St. Joseph — Guardian of the 
home. 
Send check or money 
N order to: 


Catholic 
a Christmas Ass't. 






















HALO 


Weathervane Co. 
Dept. S, Box Port Clinton, O. 


| AUTHORS WANTED — 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
| types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
| publication, send for booklet SN.—it’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 


If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 


FREE! 





BWBBBBBBeBBBQBBBBBBQBBB ne =e 


tite ts you deserve. We will publish 

your BOOK—we will edit, design, 

Story print, promote, advertise and 

on sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
| BACALL COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS-8 

| 200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


Latest SIGN Reprint 














“Spe wense | 
i 14d TOO MANY 
PE ES PEOPLE 
oh AE IN THE WORLD 
S| i= Interview With 
oe Wm. J. Gibbons, S.J. 
3 As Told to 
id 


aes each —4 Milton Lomask 

A Jesuit scientist states the problems and 
steps toward a solution. 8 pp. 51/2 x 81/2, 
10¢ ea., 100 @ $4.50 


THE SIGN "OOM UNION CITY, N. J. 
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authors, of Webster Groves, Missouri. The 
book, now in its twenty-fifth printing, is 
much, much better than Disney’s version. 
Other books by Mary Jane Carr are 
Young Mac of Fort Vancouver and Top of 
the Morning. 

IpA A. MARTIN 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


GOD SMILES IN DEFEAT 


Congratulations and thanks for the pic- 
ture “God Smiles in Defeat” printed in the 
June issue. Please give us more of this type 
of picture, for I truly believe that one such 
picture can do and say more than ten pages 
of print. 

Joun N. Kamp 


NiLes, MICH. 


The “God Defeat” 
(June) is the most wonderful depiction of 


the of Christ I 
seems to look at, and speak directly to, the 


picture Smiles in 


face have ever seen ~it 


spectator at whichever angle one looks at it. 


I should like so much to have a copy, 
photograph, or print. Can you tell me 
where or how one may be obtained? 

Father Marie Bernard has done some- 


thing that so many others have tried to do 
with little or no success. I think reproduc- 
tions of this wonderful sculpture should be 
available because it is 
Christ 
as God, Christ as Man, man defeated, God 
triumphant. 


made to everyone 


such a fine subject for meditation. 


Mrs. E. G. Ervin 


Kansas City, Mo. 


I would like to have information on how 
I may purchase a photo copy of the suffer- 
ing Christ by 
THI 


Bachrach used in the June 
issue of SIGN. 

I was so deeply moved by this representa- 
His face that I tore the article out 


and placed it on my dresser as a constant 


tion of 


reminder of Him. I also enjoyed the article 


written about art and their concepts of 
Our Lord. 

AL GoopwiN 
Oak Park, ILL. 


In the June issue, an article by Father 
Rooney was accompanied by the picture of 
the Face Father 
Marie of Abbey 
Grande I would 
any 
reproductions of this work in statue form 


of Christ’ sculptured by 


sernard, Trappist monk 
Trappe at Orne in France. 
appreciate your advising if there are 
or picture suitable for framing, and if so, 
the prices. 

ELEANOR A. LARSON 
Orrawa, ILL. 
the fine series you 
Pur Sign. Perhaps | 


the Church which cradled the arts will now 


Congratulations on 
have been running in 


| be the means of their re-birth. 


| absolutely 





Where obtain 
(photographic, I suppose) of Father Ber- 
nard’s head of Christ? (June) I find it 
irresistible. : 

AGATHA SOKOL 


can one reproductions 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


A print on pyraglass may be obtained § 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Union Reform 


HERE is no doubt that legislation is needed 

to protect union members from predatory 

officials who misuse union funds. In fact, 
the highest officials of the AFL-CIO have gone 
on record in favor of legislation to protect health, 
welfare, and pension programs as well as of laws 
requiring full disclosure of all union funds. 

We'd like to record here ow opinion that such 
legislation—if confined to unions—won’t be enough. 
In fact, it wouldn’t really get to the heart of the 
matter at all. A lot of people think that all health, 
welfare, and pension funds belong to the unions 
and are administered by them. This isn’t true. 
The report of the Senate Labor Subcommittee on 
Welfare and Pension Funds reveals that 92 per cent 
of all workers covered are unde plans administered 
exclusively by the employer, 7.5 per cent are under 
jointly administered plans, and about 1% of | per 
cent are covered by union-administered plans. 

As for the pension plans themselves, 86 per cent 
are administered by employers, 13.5 are adminis- 
tered jointly, and % of | per cent by the unions. 

Even in the case of plans administered exclusively 
by the employer or jointly administered, substantial 
sums of money are usually paid into the fund by 
the worker. And once he has paid over this money 
he has nothing to say about how it is administered, 
nor can he require an accounting of its use. 

Are we supposed to believe that only unions can 
be crooked? Is it entirely incredible that employers 
can be tempted to make a fast buck by way of a 
kickback? Doesn't it ever happen that an employer 
is also an insurance official and invests funds he 
controls as an employer with himself as an insur- 
ance ofhcial—without competitive bidding? Are 
bribes and split commissions and other such un- 
ethical practices unknown in the insurance business. 

We need legislation that covers the whole field 
of health, welfare, and pension plans and not just 
the 14 of | per cent controlled by the unions. It’s 
favored by the unions. Management and the insur- 
ance business seem to take the view that legislation 
is needed for the 14 of | per cent but that the 
991% per cent should be left to their good will, dis- 
cretion, and honesty. We can’t agree. 

We should make a sensible approach to the 


problem of labor abuses. Definitely some legislation 
is needed. But laws alone can’t do the job. Neither 
can union officials. Nor can the parent AFL-CIO, 
which lacks power of subpoena, has no FBI to 
watch over the affairs of its 68,000 affiliates, and has 
limited authority over autonomous locals. Certainly 
the enemies of labor can’t clean up union abuses. 
Their only purpose is to weaken and even destroy 
the unions. 

If reform comes at all, it must come chiefly from 
the grass roots, from the ordinary rank and file, 
from the union member who takes an active and 
continuous interest in the affairs of his union. The 
one of the 
causes of corruption. Members have gotten a steady 
increase in wages and benefits. They have gotten 
comfortable and satisfied. They haven’t bothered 
to attend meetings, they've left the work and 
responsibility of running the unions to the officers. 
As a result, some of these officials have gotten the 
notion ones interested in the 
union and working for it and that therefore they 
own it and its funds. 


very success of the unions has been 


they are the only 


OST reform from the union 

member who attends meetings, reads reports, 

takes an interest in elections, checks on ofh- 
cials, insists on open and democ ratic procedures, 
and financial 
Real reform will come from ordinary members who 
realize that their union is one of the best means 
they have of safeguarding their welfare, independ- 
ence, and prosperity. As George Meany put it in 
a recent speech: “the most important thing in the 
philosophy of the trade union movement is that 
the unions belong to the members—not to Meany, 
Reuther, Beck, or anyone else . . . While it’s the 
job of the leaders to lead, it’s the job of the mem- 
bers to decide.” 


must come 


studies his union’s transactions. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


The itinerant speechmaker of the Soviet Union, Nikita 
Khrushchev, recently issued a challenge to the United States 
to drop its own curtain of secrecy. He proposed an open 
competition of ideas between the 
two systems. This prompts us to 
several observations. Certainly a 
competition of ideas is far su- 
perior to military conflict. We 
would gladly exchange the Cold War, and all its tension, 
for such a struggle. We think that we would win. 

\t the same time, we do not think that this challenge 
is anything to get excited about. After all, it is the U.S.S.R., 
not the U.S.A., that jams broadcasts and censors corre- 


Open Skies and 


an Open Curtain 


spondents. We are spending quite a sum of money through 
the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe in the attempt 
to give Soviet propaganda a little competition. If Big 
Brother wants to step up the competition, he can first 
remove the barriers that he has erected. 

Perhaps we miss the point raised by the wandering min- 
strel. He may prefer formal broadcasts and telecasts by 
prominent government personalities. 
do well to indulge him. The Ike did 
do too badly 1952 and 1956. It may convey to 
such Russians as have access to television our peaceful 
intentions toward all men. 

\t the same time, it is unlikely that Madison Avenue 
techniques, whether American or Soviet style, will really 


some of 


Here again we may 


famous smile not 


here in 


change people’s viewpoints. Methods that sell soap may 
be ineffective in selling democracy. In fact, it may be most 
dificult to do any selling to a nation that has been indoc- 
trinated by incessant anti-American propaganda. 

We would much prefer the 
commonly 


“come-and-see” technique, 
known as the exchange Under this 
program foreign visitors come to the United States, usually 
for ninety days, and study activities in their field of speciali- 
zation. 


program. 


They usually get only a minimum of guidance and 
indoctrination. Normally they are on their own. 

A ninety-day visit does not make a person an expert in 
the country visited. But it is enough to correct 
gross misconceptions. And the distorted about the 
United States possessed by millions in Communist lands, 


usually 
views 


reality. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Khrushchev also favors this type of 
exchange program. Many Americans, of course, instinctively 
oppose whatever the Soviets favor. 


and often elsewhere, are caricatures of the 


have it 
both ways in regard to the Iron Curtain. It is hardly sensible 
to complain about barriers and to complain when they are 
removed. 

Obviously the Soviets think that they will get the better 
of the They feel skilled at 
propaganda. Surely they will select only well indoctrinated 
Communists as the main 


But we cannot 


exchange. themselves more 


body of their visitors. There may 


allowed to come in 
the effort to learn more of American productive methods. 


be some non-Communist technicians 
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The chart at right affords 
graphic illustration of data 
collected by the American 
Cancer Society showing relation 
between smoking and deaths by 
all causes. If we were to 

put this into a commercial, it 
might read like this: “Death 





ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


TOTAL DEATH RATES 





CIGARETS 
only 
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prefers cigarette smokers 
by almost two to one” 
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By contrast, American visitors will be carefully euided, 


either obviously or by the device of a studied lacs of trans- 


portation, hotels, and other facilities in considered 


off bounds. Only 


a few will be capabl ol speaking to the 


Russian people in their own language, even if they have 
the opportunity. 

In spite of these points, we feel that Sovi visitors will 
learn the truth about the United States Phis will add 
to the ferment and unrest in the Communist empire li 
may well hasten the day when Communism will collapse. 


Speaking of the advantages of the jury system based on 
the common man’s common sense. G. hk. Chesterton once 
remarked that “determining the guilt or innocence of a man 
is too important to be trusted 
Our Supreme to trained men.” Today many 
Americans are saving that the 
Court security of the nation is too 
important to be trusted to nine 
experts. They fear that some of the experts are too anxious 


to substitute their own preconceived social ideologies for 


constitutional law. 


( he ( k 
Supre nie 


authentic interpretation of traditional 
looking to 
consider the 


The 


emotuon the Legislature will not do anything 


> 


they 
Court. 
the hei 


Phev are the Legislature to what 


free-wheeling conduct of the 


Legislature is reacting and we hope in t of 


Lo COMPFomlse 
the American system of Government. 


The most extreme reaction comes from a few Congress- 
men from the South who desire to impeach members of 
the Court. More moderate opinions are reflected in con 


to shorten 
Senate, 
Article 


whereby 


eressional moves to tighten up qualifications 


tenure, to ratify appointments periodically by the 
taking a look at 
9 


paragraph 2 of the Constitution, 


«. Some Congressmen are long 


( 


) 


III. section 2, 


Congress is empowered by the Constitution to regulate the 


\ppellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


Some decisions always bring protests from those imme- 


diately affected in a personally unpleasant way. Many South- 
erners still feel warmly opposed to the decision on racial 


segregation. Many businessmen are perturbed about the 
reasoning behind the recent Dupont decision. When a 
decision hurts one’s personal interests there is usually vigor- 


ous protest. 
The reaction of people to decisions affecting the national 
security depends largely on their attitude toward the menace 


of Communism. For some, as reflected by the New York 
Times and New York Post, Communism, after all, is repre- 
sented in America by a mere handful of eccentric social 
reformers, so why get excited. For others, the menace of 
Communism does not depend on the size of the Party but 
the intensity and zeal and strategic positions of the members. 
The Party receives added significance from the fact that 
the national Party is really the local claw of the Big Bear 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Curtain itself hides a third 
of the earth. 


More profoundly, there are some who are concerned with 
the climate of legal theory prevalent throughout America 
todav. It 


Law 


stems 
God. 
human rights. 


education. It divorces 
the starting 
Harold R. McKinnon, 


a lawyer from California, delivered an address to the San 


from atheism in 
The State 
Thus, ten 


from becomes point olf 


years ago, 
Francisco Bar Association in which, with copious quotations, 
he sought to show that the prevailing legal and political 


theory in the United States is antidemocratic and _ totali- 
tarian. Such theory, he declared, denies an unchanging 
moral law to which all human laws must conform. Such 


theory denies that man has inalienable rights superior to 
the 
essential task of Government to 


state. Consequently, such theory denies that it is an 


secure these rights. 


Our Supreme Court seems to lean over backward in 
being fair to individuals and securing personal rights and 
liberties. But if ever such legal theories take root in members 
of the Judiciary, then a man’s rights have no more security 
than the man who wields the law. We will become delivered 
into the hands of Government by Govern- 
ment by Law. If the Legislature decides to make the Court 
more advertent to the security of the nation, we hope they 
will avoid any action which will inject politics into appoint- 


which its traditional 


men instead of 


ments to the Court o1 would destroy 
independence. Perhaps the most practical solution would 
be for the representatives of the people henceforth to make 
legislation so clear and forcible that it will be perfectly 
understandable by members of the Supreme Court. 

The Public Philosophy is taking a beating these days. It's 
but the Public 
dete) 


rather a hard thing to define, basically 


Philosophy is the soul of a people's democracy. It 
mines the state of public opinion. 


s i ‘flected in the common- 

The Publie It is reflecte lin 
sense judgments of the people. 
Philosophy It is the unseen censor of the 


press, the silent monitor of radio, 
screen, and TV, the unconscious guide of legislators and 
the Public 


a real national yardstick for measuring in public life the 


jurists. Elusive though it is, yet Philosophy is 


distance between good and evil, truth and falsehood, right 


and wrong. It’s in a bad way. 


When America was young and had a certain wild and 
woolly innocence, the Public Philosophy was much easier 
to understand. It was almost as simple and direct as a 


wild-west movie. The plot was clear-cut. The conflict was 


evident. The good guys and the bad guys were sharply 
The \nd more, we knew 
that the good guys would win and the hero 
and heroine would live happily ever after. It was as simple 
as that. 


There was plenty of evil, too. Ideas of social justice were 


defined. law was clear. what’s 


in advance 


still rather raw, but the tendency was for the peep shows 
to be hidden in the back alley, the dirty talk was off-stage, 
divorce was hushed, treason was despicable, and graft and 
corruption, when tagged, became a whopping subject for 
blazing editorials roaring right out of public indignation. 

Today it’s different. The black and 
years has slowly dissolved into a misty, murky gray. Organs 


white of yester- 
of public opinion often cloud rather than clarify public 
opinion, so vital to the well-being of democratic society. 
Take, for example, the case of increasing commercializa- 
the Lord’s Day. It is a current evil which plagues 
most American cities. Some areas present a picture where 
other the week. 
When the City Council of Chicago recently tried to place 
a restriction on Sunday Commerce, the Chicago Daily News 


tion of 


Sunday is no different from any day of 


sharply reprimanded the Council for “outrageously meddling 
The 
has no more right to tell a man to stay away from business 
on Sunday than it has to tell him to go to church, 


in the personal lives of private citizens. Council 


Pitirim Sorokin, the distinguished sociologist from Harvard, 
book, The Sex Revolution. In 
his book he painted a rather sorry picture of America’s 
preoccupation with sex. <A_ soft, romanticism 
He warned America 
that the sex life of the nation was becoming anarchic. As 
usual, the reaction of the Public Philosophy showed divided 
opinion. 


recently wrote a American 


heavy SCX) 
was decaying our national culture. 


\mong the more peculiar reactions was that of 
the once staid Boston Herald, which took a 
and “Ol sex lite is 
American citizens have a right to be anarchic 
in their sex life, so why get excited?” . . 


“so what” atti- 


tude editorialized: course American 


anarchic. 
See what we mean? 
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In Poznan, Poland, left, crowds of enthusiastic Poles flocked to U.S. exhibit at International Trade Fai) 
§ to marvel at fruits of U.S. production. On Wall Street stock market took a dive on hearing news of Eis¢ 
hower’s latest stomach upset. Something’s wrong when w 


e show less faith in U.S. economy than the Poles 
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is Mayoress Dona Felisa Rincon de Gautier of San Juan, Puerto Rico, receives Holy Communion at Mass 


on 


hic Randall's Island, New York. Mass marked celebration oj San Juan Fiesta by New York’s Catholic Puerto Ricans 
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a 1s News tos 
Pope Pius NII 
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reets forme? 


French 


Premie) 


Robert 


Schuman during a recent audience. Pope expressed him 


lf 


self in’ favor of a United Europe linked closely to Africa 





Boston’s Archbishop Cushing joined in local TV appeal 


for funds for Littl 
Little League pro 
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nited Press 


e League 


] 


team in Boston’s Chinatown. 


ides good outlet for youthful energies 


Emmet Lavery, playwright, scenarist, and co-founder of 


the National Cath 
annual Catholic 


10 


olic Theater Conference, receives first 


Theater 


Award 


from 


Sister 


Angelita 


Views in Brief 


Murray and AEC. The failure of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to reappoint Thomas E. Murray as a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission impresses us as bad 
politics, poor foresight, and an affront to the former Atomic 
Energy Commissioner. Mr. Murray had served the AEC and 
the country devotedly and well in his seven years on the 
job. He approached his work with energy, imagination, 
and sound moral judgment. And he was more than willing 
to continue his efforts. The difhculty with Mr. Murray was 
that, in some ways, he was a nonconformist. He was not 
afraid to dissent when his conscience and his good sense 
urged him to. And the country was the better for it. In 
the days ahead, we shall see whether his replacement walks 
in his footsteps or trods the narrow path of uniformity. 
Meanwhile, we can be happy that Mr. Murray’s voice will 
not be completely stilled. The Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has named him as a consultant. 
We applaud their action and wish Mr. Murray well in his 
new role as an independent critic of our atomic policies. 


The Press and China. The running ruckus between the 
State Department and newsmen who want visas to go to 
Red China to investigate conditions there reached the height 
of the ridiculous recently when Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt got 
into the act. Eleanor wants to visit China to gather tidbits 
for her newspaper column, “My Day.” Now, don’t get us 
wrong. We think there is much to be said in favor of allow- 
ing working newsmen into China; for one thing, important 
things are happening in Red China today, things that might 
mean an upheaval the like of which could make Hungary 
look pale by comparison. Permitting newsmen to go in 


could serve a useful purpose. But letting Eleanor go is 
something else again. As the wile of a late President, Mrs. 
Roosevelt could not avoid involving U.S. prestige in the 
Far East. She has as much right to go there as Missouri's 
good Bess Truman. Bess, we are fairly sure, wouldn’t even 


consider such a trip. Eleanor must be different. 


Slow Down. Automobile manufacturers are being urged 
to soft-pedal the emphasis on speed in their advertising. 
There is already too much emphasis on the power and 
speed of cars and too great a desire on the buyers’ part 
to find out if the ads are really true. A similar warning 
came from Osservatore Romano about the auto races in 
Italy. These races, the paper warned, were inspired solely 
by industry’s lust for publicity “in which competitors for 
trademark supremacy create and unleash a barbarous kind 
of pride which encourages the cult of human sacrifice and 
cynicism and impunity.” This warning to have a more 
serious and responsible awareness of the dangers of fast 
driving applies to the driver, even more than it does to thi 
maker, of automobiles. 


Responsible Press. The run-away romance of the Senate 
page-boy and the Swedish girl was regrettable. But the 
unrestrained emotionalism of the press in writing it up 
was disgusting. All the stops were pulled out; the front 
page treatment; the corny dialogue; the irresponsible 
emoting; the ham dramatics. One looked in vain for a 
mature approach that would put the adolescent wrong-doing 
in its proper perspective. But the reporters had a_ story 
and a field day. This kind of reporting does no good for 
the people involved. It does no good for the people who 
read it. It does no good for the press. The press should 
be able, for’ the sake of everyone concerned, to rise above 
such shoddy journalism. 
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investigator in a hurry 


At 31, only six years out of law school and loving a challenge, Bob Kennedy shows maturing judgment and 


tremendous drive as he quarterbacks sensational Senate Investigation into irregularities of labor and management 


by PAUL F. HEALY 


SENATOR JOHN KENNEDY'S earli- of a 
est memory of his kid brother, “Bobby,” — year, when he inspired what he has to hit 
is that of a four-year-old boy repeatedly since quarterbacked—the most sensa 

leaping into Nantucket Sound from a tional Senate investigation in many to be 
yawl off Hyannisport, Mass. The tot vears. Kennedy. thirty-one years old 
Was subjecting himself to the sink-or and 
swim theory under alarming circum- 
stances. Fortunately, his much olde 


plunge Kennedy took late last “fixed” -just when appeared ready 


pay dirt. The Teamsters’ influ- 
ence in both major parties was supposed 
so strong that anyone who tried 
to flag them down was figuratively ask- 
only six years out of law school, img to be run over by a six-ton truck. 
Was giving himself an assignment that Certainly, bucking so powerful a union 
seemed loaded with hazards: a probe would seem to be foolhardy for an 
brother, Joe, was nearby in the choppy of the International Brotherhood of ambitious 
Waters and available for rescue work. 


Teamsters, largest and toughest labon 
“It showed either a lot of guts o1 union in the world. 


young van lik Kennedy 
who might some day running for 
ofice on the Democratic ticket in 


no sense at all, depending on how you investiga Massachusetts. 


Iwo House subcommittee 
looked at it,” the Senator points out. 


tions involvi 
The same remark might well be mad 


iw the Teamsters had Being independently wealthy, 


how 
abruptly expired—some say they 


were ever, Kennedy need have no fear of 
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one barred 


type of 
from future counsel positions on Capi- 
tol Hill, as happened to at least one 


reprisal—getting 


investigator of unions. But Kennedy 
possessed something else which was not 
so well known as his wealth: a liking 
for challenges and an iron determina- 
tion. 

Like his eight and sisters, 
Bob Kennedy was brought up by his 
father, financier Joseph Patrick Ken- 
nedy, with a flaming will-to-win. Some- 
times Bob, whose temperament is close 
to his father’s, 


brothers 


overdo this 
Anyone who has seen him in 
competition that, 
wife, Ethel, a charming, girlish- 
looking mother of five and an athlete 
herself. 


seems to 
spirit. 

athletic 
his 


knows says 


“Bob doesn’t always have as much 


form as some of the other players,” 
she explains, “but he’s so determined 
about it the other side gets to feel they 
can never beat him and il you're on 


his side you feel you can’t lose.” 


Whenever two male Kennedys get 
together outdoors, a touch football 
game results. When Bob is in it, he 


almost literally runs his head off. Once, 
he got up so much momentum in scoring 
a touchdown he partially penetrated a 
wire fence surrounding the playground, 
emerging with a bloodied face. 

At first glance, Bob Kennedy, at 
five-10 and 150 pounds, looks slightly 
built and He exudes that 
ultracasual manner affected by all the 
Kennedys. At 
shock of 


Casy -poing. 


ofhce, his 
usually needs 
combing, his tie is awry, his shirt needs 
tucking in, 


work in his 


brown hair 
and he wears a_boyishly 
difident smile. There is little hint of 
what underneath. For this 
Kennedy lacks the cool inward poise 
brother, John. He has a low 
boiling point which he has learned to 
control, at least publicly, in Washington. 

Kennedy 
himself 


simmers 


of his 


feels he has to 


that he 


prove to 
can do virtually any- 
thing. He never passes up a dare, even 
when it is Ethel recalls 
that through Sun 
Valley once dithcult 
ski slide and wondered it he could 
master it. He insisted on trying then 
and there, Ethel says, and “almost broke 
his neck.” 

Kennedy’s tendency to be 


self-inflicted. 


they were driving 


when he saw a 


brusque 
and outspoken has irritated some labor 
leaders and their well-paid attorneys. 
Privately, there have been complaints 
about being ordered around by a 
tousle-headed “whippersnapper” who 
looks as if he ought to be back on an 
Ivy League campus thinking about the 
senior prom. ‘The complaints come 
from men who were well launched on 
the careers Kennedy is now threatening 
when he was still jumpi 


ig off a yawl. 
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At the 
worked 
enemy” 


same 
out an 


has 
“triendly- 
relationship with some union 
Frank Brewster, the 
president of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters. He used to 
Brewster during short 


time, Kennedy 
amiable 


chiefs, including 


with 
the 
committee hearings. During one of these 
chats—on the day the committee 
charging that there was no documenta- 
tion for Dave Beck’s alleged $270,000 
“loan”—Brewster told Keniedy inform- 
ally he thought a loan had been re- 
corded somewhere on the union books. 
Kennedy went to the phone in the 
hearing room, called the teamster book- 
keeper in Seattle, and confirmed that 
no loan had Then he 
got Brewster on the phone so he could 
hear it himself. A few minutes later, 
testified that he had known 
of no loan, thereby adding one more 
button to the committee’s case against 
Beck. 

Conducting the Select 


chin 
recesses of 


was 


been recorded. 


Brewster 


Senate Com- 
mittee’s hearing, Kennedy’s high-pitched 
broad “A” and his absence of trial 
experience do not make him the com- 
manding type of prosecutor. He is more 
like a bull his so-called “‘in- 
stinct for the jugular” and his manner 
of badgering a reluctant witness about 
the embarrassing facts that have been 
assembled. 

Senator McClellan, the veteran chair- 
man who supplies the aged-in-the-wood 
authority that his young counsel lacks, 
says that Kennedy is “developing very 
rapidly 


terrier in 


in the art of examining wit- 
McClellan him up as 
an “exceptional boy with tremendous 
energy, who has very mature judgment 


nesses.” sums 


for his age and is meticuious in pre- 
r 


paring a case.” 

Kennedy also has shown a gift for 
organizing. He is running the biggest 
machine ever to 
on Capitol Hill—a staff oi 


five 


investigating operate 
fifty- 
accountants and investigators—and 
keeps it hitting smoothly on all cylin- 
Unlike the 


counsel, 


some 


ders. committee 
does as much of his 
own legwork as possible. He usually 
between 
firsthand 


average 
Kennedy 
leaves 


Washington hearings 


to do some sleuthing and 
personally check up on the progress of 
his staff men working in many large 
cities. 

sellino, 
accountant on 


Carmine 
chief 


the experienced 
whom Kennedy 
leans for his most important documen- 





PAUL F. HEALY has published many articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Coronet, and 
other magazines. For the past ten years, he 
has been Washington correspondent for the 
New York Daily News. 


tauion, says that Kennedy supplies the 
day-by-day drive and encouragement 
that keeps the staff going at full speed. 
Though he breathes down their necks 
constantly, Kennedy has inspired loyalty 
in his subordinates, most of whom are 
older than he is. For example, Bellino, 
who could earn a good deal more in- 
come in private accounting work, re- 
marks that “I wouldn't 
Kennedy for 
world.” 
Kennedy 


leave 


now anything in the 
luster to 
what is already perhaps the most fabu- 
lous family in America today, one that 


is unique in its social, political, finan- 


is adding some 


cial, and religious ramifications. Both 
his grandparents were distinguished 
Democrats in Boston. His father was 


Ambassador to the Court of St. James 
(1937-41) ; his mother, the former Rose 
Fitzgerald, was made a Papal Countess 
by Pope Pius XII for her “exemplary 
motherhood charitable 
works.” 

Of the nine children born to them, 
two died tragic deaths—Joseph Jr. as 
a Navy pilot in action in World War 
Il; and Kathleen, married the 
Marquis of Hartington in England, 
in a plane crash in 1948. In addition 
to Bob, Ted, and “Senator Jack,” the 
others Eunice, Sargent 
Shriver, ex-Baltimore socialite who is 
now president of the Chicago Board 
of Education; Patricia, the wife of 
and TV actor Peter Lawlord; 
Jean, wife of Stephen Smith, head of 
a leading barge company; and Rose- 


and = many 


who 


are: wife of 


movie 


Wisconsin, 
The sisters are known for their interest 
in Catholic welfare and other religious 
work. 

Robert Francis Kennedy was born 
on Noy. 20, 1925, in Boston, and at- 
tended elementary school in Bronxville, 


mary, a schoolteacher in 


N. Y., after the family had moved 
there. His mother used to feel sorry 
for him, it is said, because he had} 
three older sisters and one slightly 


younger (Jack is eight years his senior). 


Bob 











In the light of his subsequent ms Engl, 


ity, her fears that he might become | Engl 
effeminate now seem to have been wildly thing 
unjustified. Bo 
The toughening up process started but 

early. The family nurse, “Kiko,” used the 

to bang little Bobby's head against the Bene 
radiator to keep him quiet, or so runs Rho 
the family legend. Summers were spent \cad 
around multimillionaire Joe Kennedy’s 1944 
rambling big house at Hyannisport, office 
where all the Kennedys learned to § “8h 
swim, sail, and beat one another at shuti 
tennis or any other contest that seemed and 
like a good idea at the time. When § © d 
the No. | Kennedy became ambassador, Ez 
his nine youngsters transferred their | © tl 
athletic and intellectual pursuits to tary 
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Bob’s favorite family is wife Ethel and children, Kathleen, Bobby, Mary 


of 
ord; 
1 of 
Oe: 
isin, 
-rest 
ious 
aa 
orn 
| at 
ville, ” 
ved FR a ee 
orry 
had} 
hitly } 
jor). § 
‘nac- § England where they awed the sedate 
onal English with how fiercely they did every- 
ildly j thing. 

Bob attended Gibbs School there 
rted | but got his high school education in 
used f the United States—three years at the 
the } Benedictines’ Portsmouth Priory in 
runs | Rhode Island and one year at Milton 
pent \cademy in Massachusetts. In March, 
ody’s | 1944, he enlisted in the Navy’s aviation 
vort, | Cicers training program and_ spent 
| to | Cighteen frustrating months _ being 
r at | Shuttled around in courses at Harvard 
med | 4nd Bates College. He finally decided 
Then } (0 do something about it. 
dor, Eager for action, Kennedy appealed 
their | © the late James Forrestal, then Secre- 
, to § ary of the Navy, and got an appro- 








priate assignment 
Kennedy Jr.,” a commissioned 
destroyer named in honor of his brother. 
The war was already over and he ended 
his unglamorous naval career as a radar 
striker and still a seaman. 

He saw more of the world by treating 
himself to a jaunt to South America 
before buckling down to Harvard. 
During 1946 and 1947, he was Harvard’s 
first-string left end, making up in scrap- 
piness for what he lacked in height and 
weight. 

Graduating from Harvard in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, he started traveling again, 
“mostly for my own education.” In 
1951 he went around the world with 
his brother Jack and _ sister Patricia 


to the “Joseph P. 
newly 











Courtney, David, and Joseph 


and in 1955 he accompanied Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas, a friend of his 
Russia 


\sia, invading 


father, on a six weeks tour of 
the Soviet Central 


some remote areas that had been barred 


and 


to visitors since the Russian Revolution. 

After completing his first year at the 
University of Virginia Law School, Bob 
in June, 1950, married Ethel Skakel, 
whom he _ had while skiing at 
Mount Tremblant in Canada five years 
before. Ethel’s Mr. and 
Mrs. George Greenwich, 


met 


parents were 
Skakel, ofl 


Conn., who were killed in a plane crash 
in 1955. 

Ethel had been a room-mate of Jean 
Kennedy at the College of the Sacred 
Manhattanville, N. Y.., 


Heart in but 
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did not wholly 


this 
the kind of 


prepare her for 
clan. she 
Still, she 
She 
sisters of her 


was hooking up 
with. was qualified in some 


respects. had six brothers and 


own and was expert 
enough in horsemanship to have cleared 
a hurdle at six feet, nine inches. Rising 
to the challenge of Kennedy gamesman- 
ship, Ethel has proved herself 
at touch football. “Ethel’s really good,” 


says he 


since 
brother-in-law, the Senator, 
with conviction. “You ought to see her 
run and pass.” 

Offering 
port for their 
are the five 
ranging 


than 
the 
Kennedy 


more distraction sup- 
mother on 
Bob 


from five 


sidelines 
children, 
years down to six 
months in this order: Kathleen, Joseph 
Patrick, David, and = Mary 
Courtney. The family lives in a white 
brick Georgian house on Hickory Hill, 
the 100-year old McLean (Va.) 
which was Gen. McClellan’s temporary 
headquarters during the Civil War and 
recently the home of the late Supreme 
Court Justice Robert Jackson. The 
household used to include eight dogs— 


Bobby, 


estate 


daddy has an affinity for canines—but 
currently it is down to two. 
After law school, Bob Kennedy went 


into the criminal division of the Justice 
Department in 1951 and heiped start 
some tax-evading Internal Revenue 
officials on their way to prison by pre- 
senting their cases to a Brooklyn grand 
jury. During 1952, he ran 
brother Jack’s campaign for the Senate. 
Bob was strictly an amateur in politics 
but, with all the 


most of 


Kennedys pitching 
in, the campaign mustered some potent 
“amateur” ingredients: Kennedy money, 
Kennedy energy, Kennedy glamour, and 
Kennedy tea parties. It paid off. Jack 
Kennedy, then a Massacnusetts con 
gressman, knocked off Republican Sen. 
Henry Cabot 69,060 


Lodge by votes. 
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A national 

figure now, 
lawyer Kennedy’s 
photogenic face 
is frequently 
sought after by 
the news and TV 
cameramen 


With his father’s encouragement, Bob 
Kennedy came to Washington in Janu- 
ary, 1953, and launched his own career. 


He became assistant 


counsel to Francis 


D. Flanagan, counsel of 
the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s famous 
With Mc- 


conducted 


then chiel 


investigating subcommittee. 


Carthy and Flanagan, ae 
the controversial hearings on how much 
strategic material 
to Red China by the 


during the 


was being shipped 
Western 
War. However, 
when Flanagan was kicked upstairs to 
the full 
mittee and Roy Cohn replaced Flanagan 
on the 


allies 
Korean 
government 


operations com- 


subcommittee, 


Kennedy quit. 
Starting in August, 1953, he spent six 
months as staff assistant to his father, 
who was a member of the Hoover 


Commission, engaged in studying the 
efhciency of the executive branch of the 
eovernment. 

The 
on the 


Democrats had 

McCarthy and 
when they returned to it in February, 
1954, back as 
counsel, at the request of 
McClellan. He 
the Army-McCarthy hearings 
which dragged through the spring. The 
following January, when the Democrats 
took over control of Congress, Kennedy 
became chief the 


also walked 
subcommittee 


out 


Kennedy their 
Senator 


Democrats 


came 


advised the 
during 


counsel of subcom- 
mittee. 

1954-56 the 
Kennedy’s 
conflict-of-interest 


During subcommittee 


unde1 direction 


dug out 
ended the 
Haroid Talbott, 
Secretary of the Air Force; Hugh Cross, 
head of the 


cases that 
government careers of 
Interstate Cominerce Com- 
Robert T. 


secretary of defense. 


mission; and Ross, assistant 


Iwo years ago Kennedy began an 


investigation of the Pentagon's pro- 
resulted in the 


convictions of | six 


curement contracts. It 


court persons for 


defrauding the government and got 
Kennedy interested in the whole field 
of labor-management shenanigans. He 
had discovered that some clothing con: 
tractors were stipulating to Uncle Sam 
that they were using unionized shops, 
whereas actually the were 
made in factories 
through payoffs to union leaders who 
were gangster-controlled. 

Further 
all across 


uniforms 


being non-union 


inquiry revealed a_ pattern 
the country: the underworld 
unions—particularly teamster} 
locals—were in alliance, 


willingly or 


and some 


and manage-} 
unwillingly, 
playing their game. Scouting this sub-, 
ject on two trips to the West Coast 
last fall, Kennedy 


ment, Was 


and 
to document the amazing story of how; 
Beck and Brewste1 
union 


i 
Bellino began} 


had been misusing] 
funds, r 

When Congress returned last Janu. 
ary, Kennedy told McClellan he wanted! 
to take on a labor corruption investiga 
tion and see it end} 
McClellan 


done. 


through to the 
that it 
To clear up jurisdictional ques § 


agreed should — be, 


tions (which were already being raised i} 
by the Teamsters), the Senate in Feb 
ruary passed a resolution to set up ag 
special eight-man committee and armel 
it with $350,000 to conduct 

probe of all “improper” | 
The 


Kennedy 


i sweeping 
labor-managt 
activities. cominittee 

hired 
Kennedy 


ment new 
immediately and his 
staff full 
ahead with his pursuit of Teamster bos J 
Beck, 


months. 


and went steam 


whose demise was a matter ol 
Kennedy says that the digging behind 
unromantig 
authentic meld 
drama was supplied by James R. Hoffa 


the tough-talking littke midwestern chié 


his big investigation — is 


“drudgery,” but some 


of the Teamsters. Secret co-operatio 
between McClellan, Kennedy, and thi 
FBI caught Hoffa with stolen committ 
documents on his person and got hi 
indicted. As the cocky Hoffa was hale 
into court at midnight oa March 1 
he hinted that he knew something 
Kennedy’s reputation. 

“IT can do 
he kidded. 
Bob?” 

“Fifty,” answered Kennedy, who ca 
probably do more than 60. 


twenty-seven 
“How 


push-ups, 


many can you do 


Ethel Kennedy is a constant spectato 
at the hearings but her husband _ ha 
not impressed their children with hi 
performance before the committee @ 
television. He home late o 
day in May after a long afternoon 0 
tryil Dave 


arrived 


to get Beck to say somé 
thing, only to be greeted by complaint 
from the small fry. They were di 
gusted. Daddy had allowed the hearin 
to run so long that it had cut off t 


first fifteen minutes of Mickey Mou 


vo 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


THAT SEE... 


**Angels have no eyes,” says Sharon Kelly's favorite poem; Sharon has 


none either, but like her poetic angels, she “sees with all her soul” 


It has been six years since Sharon Kelly first came to St. Joseph’s Home for the Blind in 
Jersey City, New Jersey, six years that have opened a whole, new wide world to a little girl 
who cannot see. Sharon is now eleven and in the sixth grade at St. Joseph’s, run by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark. She is a bright, intelligent child who surprises you with 
her maturity and ability. In school, she studies all the usual subjects taken by any other 
sixth grader. And outside of class, she can do most things as well as sighted children and 
many things better. For one of the things she has learned is that sightlessness need not 
be a handicap; in fact, it can be a blessing. As Sharon’s favorite poem, The Lord is My 
Light, says: “In the corner of my heart, I fancy all the while, there is a light that glows 


apart where faces on me smile; for even angels have no eyes, but see with all their soul...” 


Photographs by Dan Coleman 


PHYSICAL LIGHTS AND SHADOWS MEAN VERY LITTLE TO BLIND SHARON KELLY; OF GREATER MEANING IS THE LIGHT OF THE SPIRIT 


ei oe: 
Pi 








Through her sense of touch, Sharon learns about the words of books, maps, music, and religion 


Hands that see... 


Sensitive fingers that “see” through touch guide blind Sharon Kelly 


through the problems of living that ordinary people solve by sight 


From the time that Sharon Kelly rises in the morning for Mass and breakfast until she 
cuddles up in bed at night with her favorite rag doll, her hands are continually at work 
doubling for her eyes. In class. they read for her, write for her, learn geography for her, 
play music for her. At play, they lead her as she runs with her friends, chases after a 
ball, or swims the length of the school swimming pool. At work, she makes her -bed by 
touch, washes the dishes after meals by touch, finds her locker by touch. Moving about 
the school, her hands find the way for her—sometimes on the run. They operate the school 
elevator for her, but always with a Sister present. When a Sister is not available, her hands 
guide her as she moves quickly up and down the stairs. In some activities, of course, hands 
cannot be her only guide; then, sound and a wierdly accurate sixth sense take over. 
Watching television (Sharon is an avid Perry Comofan), according to Sharon, is “just like 
watching radio without pictures.” Playing basketball, the sound of the bouncing ball leads 
the children to it; shooting for a basket, the sixth sense takes over. It is amazing that she 
ever gets the ball in the basket at all, but she does. One incident made it especially clear 
why Sharon does not think of herself as handicapped. She was taking THE Sicn editor 
and photographer on a tour of the building when they came to a darkened hallway. While 
the two men groped for a light switch, Sharon moved unhesitatingly in the right direction. 
There in the dark, Sharon was the one who could see; the sighted men were the blind. 


From the time she gets up in the morning for Mass until she goes to bed at night, Sharon prays, 
works, studies, and plays by touch and sound. Above, she says‘her Rosary at Mass, makes her bed, 
and works out an arithmetic problem on a peg board in class, She looks lightly on her handicap 














Sharon and her friends practice their kick stroke during swimming session. To avoid falling in 
the water by accident, the children follow the walls of the room, then turn and move slow! 
toward the edge, and climb down into the water. Sharon can swim the length of t) 
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Zoltan Ipoly and Attila Kadar, a former cook, recite their lessons on a tape recorder after listening to an instructor 


THREE 


the 


YOUNG 


dormitory 


MEN 
lazily 


lounged on 


steps, smoking 


cigarettes, waving at several crew-cut 


students passing by. Then one glanced 


at his watch, stood up, gave his friend 
a slap on the back, and strode off. 
“See you later, Zoltan, I have a 
class.” 
These are three of the heroic young 


men who were throwing gasoline bombs 
last fall in Budapest 

Now they are 
ol tanks. 


At St. Michael's 


fighting tenses instead 


College, Winooski 
Park, Vermont, learning their 
\BC’s the Later this 


year they will go on to regular college 


they are 


\merican way. 
courses—thanks to American scholarships 
—and, later still, will 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
St. Michael’s is a (750 
ment) college, conducted by the Society 
of St. Edmund. In its core curriculum 
developed by the Rev. Gerald Dupont, 


they become 
scientists. 


small enroll- 
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executive board 


the 


also on the 
NCEA, 
intellectual discipline which integrates 
athletics, 


it ranks as one of the top, small-college 


who is 


of the theology is basic 


a liberal arts program. In 


teams in New England. Its ROTC 
drill team won the New England cham- 
pionship and its Arnold Air Society 


Squadron ranks third in the country. 
As for those Hungarians. 


Zoltan, barely twenty-four, is tall, 
slender, with a finely chiseled nose 
and thin lips. He wears his blond 
hair waved back, without a part, in 


But his clothes 


are American (donated by townspeople 


the European manner. 
of nearby Burlington). 

He is the leader of 
St. Michael's, the 
Hungarian-American 


students at 
the 
Freedom 


the 
president — of 
Young 
\ssociation, son of a 


Fighters sudapest 


tailor who belonged to the so-called 
aristocracy. 
Because his father owned his own 


FREEDOM |; 
FIGHTERS 
IN 
ANERICA 


by ANN DELLA CHIESA’ 


Zoltan ranked a_ ste 
above the ordinary worker. Thus, he 
was not allowed to study at the uni 
feared what 


business, was 


versity—the Communists 
his intelligence might do. 

Instead, he went to work in a factory 
assembling parts for a telephone com 
munications system. Employers wert 
quick to recognize his capabilities an¢ 
forint 


soon his salary rose to 2,200 


monthly, double that of the averagt 


employee. 
Novembel 


Zoltan’s story begins in 
1956, after the angry burst of Hun 


garian gasoline bombs had been silencet 
by the heavy Russian tanks. 
As pretty debutantes were standing 
Fifth Avenue corners collecting 
for the Zoltan 
trudging through eighty miles of bordet 
swamps between Hungary and Austria 
He had played his role as an elected 
delegate from the factory to the Workers 
Parliament and had succeeded in calling 


on 


funds refugees, was 
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Men who fought for freedom in Hungary are now fighting 


a new battle in America—learning a new language and a new way of life 


a general 

But by 
nists were 
ing their 


strike among the workers. 
November 22, the Commu- 
back in command, brandish- 
newly regained power with 
“surrender or die” orders. Zoltan 
among the hunted. 

Escaping quickly, he burrowed in the 
freezing swamp, without a guide, con- 
tinually losing his way. But when he 
finally reached the bridge at Andau, 
he made his way, ramrod straight, across 
the border. 

The Red Cross took him to a refugee 
camp in Linz. Then the National 
Catholic Welfare Council sent him to 
Camp Kilmer, where he met Charles 
Andreanszky, one of a team of screeners 


was 


ra 


At ease and at work: 


for college training and soon to become 
student counselor at St. Michael's. 
Andreanszky stamped him with the 
certificate of maturity and put his name 
on the list of those who would study 
at the college. 
there, Zoltan is outstanding. 
His lights are on later than the others’ 
and his duties are 


Even 
more onerous, for 
he must appear at many public func- 
tions, addressing Rotary Club luncheons 
as well as who do their 
dusting as they listen to him on the 
radio, 


housewives, 


Josef Bence, on the other hand, is 
‘light, wiry, almost a daredevil in ap- 
pearance with his crew-necked sweater, 
sideburns, and leather driving gloves. 

But despite his ready laugh, Joe is 
a serious young man who can_ speak 


easily in five languages (German, 
French, Italian, Hungarian, and Eng- 
lish) and who wants only to become 


a doctor. 


“My education is the most important 
thing,” he shrugs. “Without it, I would 
feel half a man.” 

And Joe has another reason. He is 
married and expects his first child in 
August. “We will give him an Ameri- 
can name,” he says. 

During the revolution, Joe and _ his 
young, engineer bride fought side by 
side—he in the medical corps, she caring 
for the wounded, When the time was 
ripe, they escaped by ambulance into 
Austria. ‘Together they came to Ameri- 
ca, he to St. Michael's, she to Scranton, 
Pa. 

With her first paycheck, she put a 
down payment on a secondhand Plym- 


her husband. 
makes the 


outh for 
week, he 
her. 

Joe washes and polishes the car often 
and treats his buddies to frequent 
rides. “This car is something special,” 
he smiles. “In Hungary, I would have 
to save forty years to buy one.” 

Peter Fritz, at 
than most of the 


other 
drive 


Every 
nine-hour 
to see 


thirty-one, is older 
Freedom 


He studies harder because of 


Fighters. 
that. His 
youth was wasted in a Budapest prison. 

Peter, who 
tion 


wants to be a 
engineer, is of 


construc- 
medium height, 
with burning brown eyes and a friendly 
manner. He speaks with confidence, for 
he knows his lessons well. 

His day of glory came at the height 
of the revolution. He was one of the 
embattled men who broke the 
building-high statue of Stalin. 

How did these young men destroy the 
fantasy that a generation could be 
taught to believe wrong was right? 


young 


They knew before October 
twenty-third, but it took the revolution 
to put their thoughts to action. 

Peter tells it this way: 

“After World War II everything 
changed. The Communists told us that 
in Russia everyone was happy, that the 
people had no troubles, that they lived 
a long life. 

“But 
Free 


long 


Radio 
everything 
If Communism pro- 
vided the best existence, why were we 
not earning more money, why did we 
have to eat rice, why couldn’t we have 
chocolate once in a while? In 


when we listened to 


Europe, we learned 


was the opposite. 


the text- 
books, the first sentence was “The Soviet 





Talks with Fr. Stephen Bekesi, a Hungarian Jesuit, and study with Mrs. Keelty in English class 


Union is the biggest and most powerful 
state in the world.’ So, we pretended 
to the Russians that ‘Rakosi is our 
papa,’ but at home with our parents 
we prayed to God. 

“In could trust no one. 
There were too many AVH spies around. 
We could only bide our time. Our elders 


school, we 


did not encourage us to rebel, for their 
poverty had taught them the Communist 
strength. But, in darkened 
learned by heart the 
poems.” 

When 120,000 Hungarians assembled 
before 


rooms, we 


words of Petofi’s 


recited 
feet, 
Hungarians, our country is calling you. 
The time has come, now or = 
—the cry was bugle clear. 


and somecne 
his famous poem—*. . . On 


his statue 


your 


never 





ANN DELLA CHIESA, reporter and photog- 
rapher for the Burlington Free Press, has writ- 
ten for Vermont Life, state quarterly magazine, 
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This is the amazing aspect of the 
revolt. That these same men, indoc- 
trinated trom nearly infancy with 


slanted Russian principles, could and 
would rebel when the time came. 

At SMC, the 
in age from seventeen-year-old 
Nagy to thirty-three-year-old 
Szende, occupy St. John’s Hall, a white 


ranging 
Cornel 


Hungarians, 
George 


frame building, originally a barracks 
Ethan Allen An 


The rooms are simple—a cot, bureau, 


used at nearby Base. 
desk with study lamp, and closet. In 
some, there is a crucifix above the bed. 
In a bureau drawer, there is a packet 
of letters, 
On a desk, 
(the Hungarians love to play bridge) . 

The 
dining room. When they have a chance, 


( 
coke. 


oO into 
have 


airmailed from Hungary. 


there is a pack of cards 


young men eat in the college 


the snackbar for a 


the 


they ¢ 


But most of time, they don’t 
the money. 

For then 
ance, distributed on Monday, is always 
The 


was collected on the streets of Burling 
the 


two-dollars-a-week allow- 


used up by Wednesday. money 


ton by students of college who 


wanted the Hungarians to have spend- 
ing while they studying. 


Where does it go? 


money were 


“For stamps and cigarettes,” — the 
DOYS Say. 

They 
to. families 
\ll, that is, 


Csetjey, whose 


weck 


Hungary. 


write about ten letters a 
friends in 


Bela 


parents are in 


and 


except and Istvan 
America. 
The boys’ father is learning English 
at Rutgers; their younger sister studied 
at Bard and now is at Briarcliff Junior 
College. 
Both Bela 
scholarships to Princeton. 
As for the 


inswered by return mail. 


and Istvan now have 


others, their letters are 


They are not 
Hungary for, as 


friend 


urged to return to 


one parent put it, “your Tony 
was hanged last night.” 

Nor the 
their roots are 


small 


do boys want to, although 


across the ocean, in that 
the 


Americans 


nation size of Indiana. 


“The 
We must make good.” 


have welcomed us. 





And at St. Michael’s, they are treading 
the stepping stones to that goal. 


The choice of this small college, 
nestled in the Vermont valleys, was 
an excellent one. 


For there, since 1954, a French pro- 
walks cane, has 
carried on a unique program of Eng- 
lish for Foreign Students. Concentrated 
in fifteen weeks, the program is de- 
the 
countries 
training in speaking and writing English 


fessor, who with a 


signed to meet needs of students 


from foreign who require 


before they undertake regular college 
programs. 

Instructors hold three formal classes 
for groups of ten. The fourth hour 


of the daily session is spent im the speech 
the fifteenth 
nation to be represented in the foreign 


laboratory. Hungary ts 


language course. 
The 


Ernest Boulay, who began this type of 


man behind it’ is Professor 


work with the Air Force in Africa dur- 
ing World War Il. There he taught 
English to the natives. 

When the announcement came from 


the Institute of International Education 
that St. Michael’s had 
i training ground for the one hundred 


been chosen as 


Hungarians, Professor Boulay knew it 


would take more than his regular class 


room space and that more instructors 
were needed. 
The cry tor volunteers went to the 


Burlington employment office manager, 
Peter He told 


became 


and 
So 
convinced was she of the importance 


Keelty. his wile 


she immediately interested. 
of the project that she arranged to have 
off full-time 
in a local department store, to teach 
the 


afternoons from her job 


young men, 


Others responded. A widowed mother 


with time on her hands. The wife ol 
1 young University of Vermont student. 
\ captain from neighboring Ethan 
\llen Air Force Base. A newspaper 
re porter, 

Facilities were quickly expanded. 


Unused classrooms were cleaned, black 


boards scrubbed. 


Late in January, the Hungarians 


Ice cream cones 

are a popular treat 
at the end of the 
day’s classes. Here 
are Joe Bence, Peter 
Fritz. and Janos 
Beke relaxing 


arrived, alter a bone-wearying trip 
from New York. And the Americans 


were ready for them. Although it was | 


bitterly cold outside, they gathered at 
the small railroad station, bearing ban- 
ners which read “Welcome Hungarians.” 

The young refugees, their hair too 
long, their trousers too short, got the 


message and smiled back. Here was 
hospitality, here was a haven, here 
was love of fellow man. 


The hesitant step into the classroom 
soon became a run. 
poured out, faster and faster. 


The daily lesson, put on a master 





The halting words § 


tape by Professor Boulay, is transmitted | 


to each listening booth over a_ large 
reproduction center, That was one of 
the biggest problems. Such a_ center 
normally costs about $20,000, but an 


young engineer, Gene 
O'Neill, assistant director of the course, 


enterprising 


designed a machine for far less. 
\t mid-term, the had 
topped records of every other nation- 


Hungarians 
ality. The marks were spectacular. 

But, of course, the young men do not 
spend all their time studying. They 
play they cook lor 
American friends, they fight vigorously 
the South 
in soccer. 


bridge, eoulash 


against American students 

Some, like Csaba Csipke, go skiing. 
When the International Races 
held in Stowe, forty miles away, he was 


were 


selected to make the trip. In Hungary, 


Csaba ran the one-hundred-meter dash 
in eleven seconds, 
There are other athletes—like 


Gyortly, a national swimming champion 


Salasz 


who has already been accepted at Yale. 
He spends his free moments at the 
YMCA _ pool. 

\nothe 


minutes. 


runs the metric mile in fout 


[wo are first-class soccer _ players. 
basketball 

Several (their 
run to jazz). They can pick out voices 
ol Bing Crosby and Rosemary Clooney 


Probably 


Three are top-notch stars 


are musicians tastes 


as easily as a Lehar melody, 


their favorite composer is Georg 
Gershwin. 
The like to read 


In their native country they devoured 


Hungarians too 


under cover, the works of Sinclair Lewis 
Wath 
One of their class assign 


and Louis Bromfield and Gone 
The Wind. 
ments now is to report on two books 
a week. 

“The Russians told us the only good 
American Howard Fast,’ 
George Pluhar said, 

There is one thing the Hungarian 
are not so happy about: the food. 
said “Ham 
pineapple. Beef with applesauce. Pump 
kin pie, ugh,” he made a face. 

(Continued on page 69) 


writer was 


“Too sweet,” one. will 


eer 
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What should a mother do if her 


Dear Kay: 

In between the lines of your last newsy 
letter I could read all your worry and 
anxiety about Johnny. It is only natural 
that you should be concerned about his 
difficulty in learning to read, even after 
a semester in the first grade, but the 
problem may not be as serious as you 
make it. However, it may become so if 
you magnify it in your own eyes and in 
his. It is not unusual for a little six- 
year-old boy to lag behind the others, 
especially if his sixth birthday does not 
occur until he is well launched in the 
first grade. He may be just “not ready 
to read.” Now this does not mean that 
he is mentally retarded or even a slow 
learner; little boys who are average in 
their mental development may be im- 
mature in other respects. You mentioned 
how Johnny still clings to you, is sensi- 
live, cries easily, and is timid about 
mixing with the group. These are signs 
of emotional and social immaturity. But 
what has this to do with reading, you 
ask, 

Readiness for reading means that the 
whole child is mature enough to cope 
with the complex task of interpreting 
abstract His mind must 
capable of reasoning on a six-and-a-half- 
year level; ne must be emotionally ready 
to meet the typical problems of a first 
grader: adjusting to large groups with 
out demanding more than his share of 
the teacher's meeting little 
failures and difficulties without tears, 
maintaining interest and attention for 
the length of a normal beginner's class 
period, taking it with good grace if he 
is not the center of the group. Socially, 
he can give and take as well as the 
others, he is as willing to be last on the 
swing as first, he plays an active part in 
group games and is a good loser. Other 
signs of readiness are good speech and 
language habits and, most of all, a great 
interest in books and stories with a child 
like curiosity to know “what the words 
say."" Physical readiness is also impor- 
tant, but you are aware of this factor 
and your doctor has testified to Johnny's 
physical well-being. But what 


symbols. be 


attention, 


of his 


AN OPEN LETTER 


TO JOHNNY'S MOTHER 


child cannot learn to read well enough in the first grade? 


by SISTER M. JEROMINE 


emotional and social development? 
Your letter described the stormy ses- 
sions you have with Johnny “every 
night” until you have no more patience 
to tell him the same word over and over 
again and he has blotted all the pages 
of the pre-primer with angry tears. Ap- 
parently, he is not self-reliant enough 
to face the difficulties of word recogni- 
tion without fear, discouragement, and 
tears. If he clings to you as you say, he 
is probably inwardly worried that he will 
lose your love if he does not “measure 
up” to the task of reading as Patty, 
Mickey, and Jimmy did. He would not 
hurt or disappoint you or Tom for all 
the world! This frame of mind creates a 
tension which only multiplies Johnny's 
unsuccessful bouts with saw and was and 
there and then. Of course, he can’t tell 
you how this is worrying him, because 
he is afraid you will be ashamed of him. 
Why should you be tense and anxious 
about an imaginary problem? Johnny 
is not mentally retarded, slow 
learner, nor even a retarded reader in 
the true sense of the word. 


nor a 


He is just 
an average, little boy who is not emo- 
tionally mature enough to conquer be- 
ginning reading. Another the 
first grade would give him the emotional 
stability to meet the difficulties of word 
tell the difference 
between what and that, think and thank, 


year in 


discrimination or to 


come and came. It is important for 
him to relax, also. When little nerves 
are taut because olf continued frustra- 


tion, personality deviations begin to ap- 
pear. There is no danger, though, that 
Johnny will become maladjusted if you 
and Tom will divert your attention now 
from the reading problem. 

First all, Johnny is not “failing 
the first grade,” and this expression 
should never be used about him or 
his presence. 


of 


in 
He is merely stepping 
back to get a surer footing lest failure 
should occur—or, he is being retained 
because of immaturity. To let him try 
the first grade again is no disgrace to 
your family. Lt common-sense de- 
cision for which you will be very grate- 
ful, especially when you see some of 


Is a 


Johnny’s age-mates “pushed” to the 
second grade and then to the third, 
only to develop into serious cases of 
reading failure and emotional instability 
because they cannot do the work. 

His personality will suffer no harm; 
he is too young for the hurt to go too 
deep or last there 
is any feeling on his part it will soon 
taste the 
joy of achievement and to make friends 
easily with children more on his own 


to too long. If 


disappear as he begins to 


level. For little boys like yours to re- 


peat the first grade is no more an 
abnormality than it is for them to 
retain their baby teeth for six months 
or a year longer than other children 


their age! 
the 

beginning to admit that keeping the 
child in his peer group does not neces- 
sarily make him a member of it. Chil- 


dren are happy when they are like the 


Even the so-called adherents 


of social promotion policy are 


and able 
all childhood 


these be competi- 


voungsters they are with Lo 


compete with them = in 


endeavors, whether 
tive games or scholastic pursuits. 
It is important, then, for you and 


elax. 


Tom and Johnny to 3 By degrees, 
accustom your six-year-old to the idea 
of trying the first grade again next 
year. Assure him that you love him 
none the less tor the dithculty he is 
having in reading and if your pride 
suffers a blow, be sure that he is never 
aware of it. When all three of you 
accept the plan without emotion, as 
readily as you would a rainy day in 
a week of sunny ones, the “problem” 
aspect will soon disappear. During 
the months that remain of Johnny’s 
first year in school, let the reading 


question slide to the background. It 
he asks for help in the evening, give 
him ten or fifteen minutes on the lesson 
he brings to you with no pressure to 
“try harder” or to pay attention. Repeat 
words patiently and commend him for 
those he remembers. If he shows further 


interest after ten minutes, read a story 


to him—a silly one like Dr. Seuss’ 
McElligot’s Pool or To Think That 
(Continued on page 68) 
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After dinner papa took the guitar 
and played and sang the saddest 
songs he knew. “I wonder who 

it is this time,” I said 


Miguel is our father. We tried to cure him of falling in love. We do not 


want strangers here; we are happy the way we are 


Papa was falling in love again. This did not sur- 
prise us—it happens every spring. Rosita, who is 
fifteen and remembers such things, says it hap- 
pened even when Mamacita was alive but that 
Mamacita liked it because Papa was just falling in 
love with her again each year. But after Mama 
died when Lotario was born—he is nine now— 
Papa started falling in love with other women. 
Sometimes it has been hard to cure him. It isn’t 
that we didn’t like his queriditas—even La Charla 
is not so bad—but we never wanted a stranger here. 
Just Papa and us—why change? As we told Father 
Rodriguez: “We are happy the way we are.” 

“You are, Luis,” Father Rodriguez said. “But 
is Miguel?” 

Everyone in the valley speaks of the wisdom of 
Father Rodriguez. But he is a very humble man 
and I think he would agree that perhaps in some 
things he is not so wise. We did not answer his 
question, 

We did not go to Father Rodriguez at first—our 
own methods always worked before. In the early 
years, the trick was to misbehave—even as children 
we realized that no woman wants to marry a man 
who has four small demons. When we grew older 
and more clever, we learned to make fun of these 


women. La Charla—‘‘The Gossip’—we gave her 
the name and now the whole village uses it. And 
the widow, Senora Ruiz—we imitated her, wad- 
dling like ducks. And so with the others. Papa 
could not love a woman at whom his children and 
the valley laughed. 

“But what do you have against Mariquita 
Chavez?” Father Rodriguez asked. 

That was the trouble—nothing. We like Mari- 
quita. The only feud in our village for many years 
has been the one between Mariquita’s father and 
Papa, so at home we never spoke of her. But 
because of Mariquita, Rosita has decided to be a 
teacher and tries to wear her hair the way 
Mariquita does. I have watched Mariquita on one 
of her father’s fine horses—she rides better than 
I do, even better than Papa. She is our favorite 
teacher at the county high school in Santiago—I 
have her for Latin and Rosita has her tor English. 

“She is too young,” I told Father Rodriguez. 

“Papa is too old,” Rosita said. 

“Thirty-seven—you call that old?” Father Rod 
riguez laughed. That is what Mariquita did when 
we started calling Papa “El Viejo’—the old one. 
We were in her car. We wanted to make her think 
of Papa as an old man, She laughed so hard that 
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she almost drove into the ditch. Papa 


would not have 


laughed—Madre de 
Dios! I hope he never hears of it. 

We always know when Papa is fall- 
ing in love. This year it was Friday. 
It was a fine day; we should have known 
what was coming. Rosita and I sat in 
the back of the bus going home—Santi- 
ago is seventeen miles from our village, 
which is San Blas, the most beautiful 
place in the valley. The sky was very 
blue. Along the Rio Amargo, the cot- 
tonwoods were in- leaf and the tamarisks 
were rose colored. It was just the sort 
of day that makes Papa amoroso. 

The first sign was the flour. I work 
in the store after school, while Rosita 


goes home. with 


Lotario and Juana. 
That day Papa told me to put sacks of 
flour on the top shelf. 
dropped one sack. 


Somehow I 
It hit the edge of the 
cash register and burst open. There was 
lour everywhere—on the counter, on the 
floor, all over Papa’s shoes and_ pants. 
And Papa just laughed. 

Ihe second sign came at dinner. Papa 
little. He talked about the 
time when he was a small boy in Old 
Mexico and the family went to Mexico 
City for a holiday. They saw a bull 
fight. 


ate very 


Papa remembers everything—the 
names of the matadors, even the weights 
of the bulls on that long ago Sunday 
We also know them—we hear the story 
so olten. 


After 
dinner Papa took his guitar and went 


The third sign was the guitar. 


to sit under the portal, where he played 
and sang the saddest songs he knew 
he knows many. Rosita and I were sure, 
then; even Juana and Lotario knew. 

“IT wonder who it is this time,” I said. 

“That’s what we have to find out,” 
Rosita answered. 

Knowing how she felt, I helped hei 
with the dishes. In a while Papa came 
back into the house. He had the guitar 
in one hand, ‘but he didn’t seem to 
know what to do with himself. 

“Soon school will be over,” he said. 

“Three weeks,” Rosita said. “One 
more week and then exams start.”’ 

Papa looked at me. “You are study- 
ing? 

“Si, papa.” 

“The last ones you nearly failed.” I 
said nothing. Papa asked, “Why did you 
nearly fail Latin? Who is your teacher?” 

I motioned in the direction of the 
hacienda. ‘“Mariquita Chavez.” 

“She is a good teacher, no?” 

Needlessly, Rosita gave me a warning 
look. I laughed. “She is a Chavez. Is a 
Chavez good for anything?” 

Papa looked strange. “What kind of 
talk is this?” he demanded. “Is this how 
you speak of your teacher?” 

I backed off. “It is what you always 
say. You say Pascual Chavez is an old 
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goat. You say he looks like an old goat, 
acts like an old goat, and smells like 
an old goat. You say a Chavez is good 
for nothing.” 

“Ai-yi-yi.” Papa picked at the strings 
of his guitar, then laid it down on the 
table. “Pascual and I have a little argu- 
ment fifteen years ago—before you were 
even born, Luis—” Shaking his head, he 
went out of the room. 

Later he came back with a bottle of 
wine. Papa is said to make the best 
wine in the valley, but he does not make 
as much as he used to and he saves it for 
special things like fiestas. 

“Go to bed,” he said. “I will be home 
late.” 

“Where are you going?” Rosita asked. 

‘To the hacienda,” he said dramati- 
cally. 

“You said Pascual Chavez is a thief!” 

“Words,” Papa said. “He sold me a bad 
horse, telling me it was good.” He 
shrugged. “Some men spend their lives 
with horses and know nothing about 
them. Pascual is such a man. So the 
fault was mine, too.”” He went out. 

Down the hall we heard first one door 
and then another closing softly. Juana 
and Lotario had been listening. We went 
into the parlor and sat down. 

“Mariquita Chavez,” 

“What?” 

“Papa is falling in love with Mari- 
quita Chavez.” 


Rosita said. 


I said. 
“Why else would he go to the haci- 
enda? With a bottle of his best wine?” 
“You are 


“You are loco,” 


loco.” 

Rosita stood up. “Just the same, we 
had better talk to the children.” 

We went to our rooms. Lotario was 
pretending to be asleep, but I pulled 
him up in bed. “How would you like it,” 
I asked him, 


house alter 


“if you had to stay in the 
school until you finished 
your homework? How would you like it 
if you weren't allowed to bring your 
toads into the house any more? What if 
you were told not to swim in the Rio 
\margo ever again?” 

“What did I do?” he howled. 

“Nothing—but that’s what it will be 
like if Papa gets married.” I pushed him 
back down in bed. “Just remember it.” 
I knew Rosita was talking the same way 
to Juana. 

Sunday Mass is at eight ‘o'clock in 
San Blas; then Father Rodriguez goes 
up the valley to La Crucita. The Chav- 
ezes and we reached church at the same 
time that Sunday. Instead of walking 
past them, Papa stopped to talk. He 
bowed to Senora Chavez and Mariquita, 
and he shook hands with Pascual. In 
church, we knelt right behind them. All 
through Mass Papa watched the back of 
Mariquita’s head, Rosita was not loco. 

I made an investigation that after- 





noon. I did it by passing La Charla’ 
house while she was in her garden. | 
spoke to her respectfully and I dug 
the ground where she was going to plani 
hollyhocks. I went home with a hopeful 
report for Rosita. fe 

According to La Charla, Mariquital 
was much in love with a man_ who 
worked at the capitol in Santa Fe. TheyF 
had gone to the university at Albu 
querque together. Mariquita frequently 
visited with this man and his parents. 

“Worthless gossip,” Rosita said. 

“La Charla says—” 

“La Charla is wrong,” Rosita an. 
nounced. “Mariquita loves Papa.” : 

“You're loco,” I said, then remembered 
I had said it before. ; 

“I can prove it. Did you notice how 
she looked at him this morning? And 
she smiled straight at him coming back 
from Communion. Perhaps you didn't § 
notice,” she said, “but a woman sees{ 
such things.” 

‘A; woman—you?” 

“Maybe when you are older—”’ she 
said and fell silent. 

I, Luis, will be fourteen next month, 
Sometimes Rosita makes me very angry, 
especially when she acts superior. | 
started to leave the room. 

“After all, you can’t blame her,” Ro- 
sita said. softly. 

I stopped. “Who? 

“Mariquita. Why shouldn't she love 





Papa? Alter all, he is’—she shrugged 
helplessly—“he is muy hombre.” 

\fter that I was so disgusted I really 
did walk out. 

The next day was Monday and we 
tested Rosita’s first’ plan. Mariquita 
drove up and invited us to ride to school 
with her. All the way to Santiago we 
talked of Papa, calling him “El Viejo.” 
Mariquita treated it as one big joke. 

“You Father 
Rodriguez said when we told him about 


should be ashamed,” 
it. “If that’s the way you behave, then 
you do need a mother—heaven help 
her.” 

That same Monday, Mariquita asked 
me to stay after school and help her 
hang posters in the classroom. She said 
not to worry about the bus because she 
would take us home. I said, “El Viejo 
will kill us if we’re late.” 

“Stop calling him that!” Mariquita 
said angrily. Then she laughed again. 
“So he would kill you. What nonsense!” 

“When El Viejo gets mad—ai-yi-yi!” 

We stayed. I hung the posters, then 
we all went out to Mariquita‘s car. Just 
outside Santiago, she turned into the 
drive-in and ordered four root beers. 
“Because,” she said, “it’s hot and you 
worked hard.” I was the only one who 
worked—the others sat and watched. 

“Bribery,” Rosita whispered as we 
drank the root beer, That’s just what it 
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was. Juana and Lotario, sitting in front 
with Mariquita, acted as if they had 
never had such a treat. 

In spite of our worries, we all man- 
aged to pass our exams. It was a great 
relief when school was over and we 
could concentrate on Papa and Mari- 
quita. Usually Mariquita went away 
every summer; but Papa, looking happy, 
told us she was going to stay in San 
Blas this year. He also told us that 
perhaps Mariquita would not be teach- 
ing at Santiago next year—perhaps she 
would not teach at all. 

The situation was getting beyond us. 
I thought maybe my patron saint, San 
Luis Rey, could handle Papa better than 
we, so the first chance I had, I went to 
the church and prayed for help. When I 
got home for lunch, I saw that Rosita 
had the same fears. For a hundred years, 
our Santo Nino has stood in His niche 
above the fireplace, but today some- 
thing had been done. A_ vigil candle 
burned in a small red glass, wildflowers 
had been arranged before the statue. 

When we told this, Father Rodriguez 
seemed annoyed. “So you expect God 
Himself to co-operate in selfish 
game. 

“It’s not selfish to—’” Rosita began. 

“Why shouldn’t Miguel marry?” Fa- 
ther Rodriguez asked. ““A man needs a 
wife. Someone who will be waiting when 
he comes home at night, someone who 
will fix a good dinner for him—” 

“Rosita fixes good dinners,” I said. 
“Rosita can cook, but Mariquita only 
knows how to teach school.” 

“It is more that that,” the priest went 
on. “A wife will listen to a man, talk 
with him about his hopes and worries—” 

“But Padre, we talk with Papa!” 

Father Rodriguez looked at the ceil- 
ing. “Perhaps in a few years, you will 
understand,” he said. “It’s the way God 
arranged things. I think until you are a 
little older, you shouldn’t dispute the 
arrangement.” 

Every day I prayed to San Luis and 
Rosita burned a new candle. Suddenly 
Papa did not say so much about Mari- 
quita, and we had hopes that he was 
recovering. Then one afternoon Papa 
sent me off with groceries for old 
Senora Romero who lives up the La 
Crucita road. When I returned to the 
store, Lotario was sitting on the steps 
whittling a stick of wood. He was using 
a gleaming new knife with a mother-of- 
pearl handle, one of the most expensive 
knives in the store. 

“Give that to me,” I said. 

“It’s mine,” he answered defiantly. 

Lotario had wanted such a knife for 
a long time. “Papa says you’re too young 
for a knife,” I said. “You'd better give 
it back before he catches you.” 

“He gave it to me.” 


your 


TO THE PEOPLE OF MESHECH 


by RACHEL HARRIS CAMPBELL 


It is the lonely bread of peace I eat, 
And wear the red flowers of a nameless rose. 


But you have heard me singing in the heat 


Of open noon, and drawn your shutters close. 


There is a word I have not cried, a grace 
Drunk with the waters of a secret spring. 


But you have feared it, looking in my face, 
And drawn apart and whispered, wondering. 





“T’ll ask him, then,” I threatened. 


Lotario held the knife behind his 
back. “All right, go ahead,” he said. 


“But he gave it to me. I wanted a job 
so I could work for it and he said no, 
just like always. Then Mariquita said 
I was big enough to have a knife so 
Papa gave it to me.” 

Mariquita again. I said, “It’s a trick, 
Lotario. She wants to marry Papa.” 

Lotario tested the blade of his knife, 
then started whittling again. “Maybe 
she would not be so bad, no?” he said 
thoughtfully. 

Lotario had sold out. That night I 
reported it to Rosita, then listened to 
her story of treason. Juana had come 
home with a pair of earrings—very fine 
ones, made of real silver. 

“Mariquita?” I asked. 

“Mariquita.” 

“Rosita,” I said gloomily, “we've lost.” 

For a while, Rosita silent. She 
stared at the Santo Nino, with the little 
flame dancing before Him. ‘We'd better 
see Father Rodriquez,” she said finally. 

The next morning we went to the 
priest. He was not surprised about Papa 
and Mariquita—all of San Blas was talk- 
ing about them by now. We described 
everything we had done from the begin- 
ning, and every now and then he inter- 
rupted to scold us. Then he stood up 
and waved us toward the door. ‘For the 
past nine years,” he said, “Miguel has 
had all the heartache of rearing you 
four. It’s meant many sacrifices for him, 
and you think you are the only ones en- 
titled to happiness. Let me tell you 
this: I hope it is not long before I can 
announce the banns of marriage for 
Mariquita and Miguel.” 

First our little brother and sister be- 
trayed us, now our pastor. We went out 
and started down the hill toward the 
road, silent and depressed. Suddenly 
Rosita stopped. 

“There’s one last chance,” 
eagerly. ‘““They’—she pointed toward 
the hacienda—“are coming to dinner 
Sunday. Remember what we used to do? 
We'll be noisy, we'll quarrel, we'll spill 
things—” 

“Papa will be angry,” I said. 


was 


she said 


“Good,” she said. “Then Mariquita 


will think he has a bad temper. And if 
he doesn’t get angry, she'll think he lets 
us get away with anything. If we can’t 
cure Papa, we'll cure Mariquita.” 

We shook hands. It was a good idea, 
and when we raced to the foot of the 
hill, I let Rosita win. We walked down 
the road, laughing, and then a car drew 
up and stopped. Out stepped Mariquita 
and a stranger. He was wearing new 
Levis and a yellow, silk shirt. And his 
boots—never have | such boots. 
They were black with red leather in- 
sets and white stitching. I could guess 
what they cost. 

Mariquita introduced us. “This is my 
cousin, Carlos Ortiz, from Santa Fe. 
He’s spending the summer with us.” 

Rosita greeted him in a strange voice. 
I just nodded. 

“Rosita,” Mariquita said, “you know 
all the trails in the valley. Will you 
show them to Carlos? You could ride the 
roan mare.” 

Imagine asking Rosita to do it instead 
of me, when I’m a much better rider and 
know many trails. I still don't 
understand it. They went out riding 
that same day—and every day since. On 
the night of the baile at Epifanio’s dance 
ball, Papa let Rosita go with Carlos. 
Never before had she been allowed to 
go to a dance alone with a boy. It was 
Mariquita’s idea, of course. 

So, that’s all. Everyone is very excited 
about the wedding. They say there have 


seen 


more 


not been so many preparations in San 
Blas since two years ago when the 
Archbishop came for Confirmation. La 
Charla says the wedding feast at the 
hacienda will be like those in the old 
days, when the Chavez family was rich 


and owned most of the valley. Afterward 
there will be a dance at Epifanio’s. 
Rosita is going to be a bridesmaid, so 
she is acting very superior. Papa sings 
and laughs all the time, and at the store 
he forgets to put down what people owe. 
I told Mariquita of this, and she comes 
in each day to help me with the ac- 
counts—she says Papa is in no mood for 
such things. Perhaps Mariquita will not 
be so bad. Perhaps Father Rodriguez 
was right—maybe it is the way God ar- 
ranged things, no? d 
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Publisher 
with a vision 


For a woman who claims to have “bumbled into 
book publishing,” Sheila Cudahy of Farrar, Straus, 
and Cudahy, Inc., has made an extraordinary suc- 
cess of it. The fact is that Miss Cudahy is no or- 
dinary bumbler, but a bumbler with keen intelli- 
gence, great charm, and a weather eye for a good 
book. 

Miss Cudahy’s adeptness at the art of bumbleman- 
ship was evident early in her publishing career. 
She and her late husband had founded the firm of 
Pellegrini and Cudahy in Chicago in 1946. Paper 
shortages and inexperience made the first year a 
lean one for the young firm until a day when a bent 
little old lady stumbled into the office with a heavy 
manuscript under her arm. Miss Cudahy read it, 
bought it, and hit the jackpot. The People’s Book 
Club, then the top book club in the country, made 
it a selection. Negotiating the contract, Miss Cudahy 
met with a small army of lawyers, editors, and offi- 
cials of the book club. “I was so nervous,” she re- 
calls, “that I couldn’t read a word of that contract. 
Yet, after it was all over, they told me how im- 
pressed they were with my cool business aplomb. 
Thank the Lord, the contract was a fair one, and 
the book, ‘Petticoat Surgeon,’ was well on its way 
to becoming a best seller.” 

Since the merger of Pellegrini and Cudahy with 
Farrar, Straus in 1953, Miss Cudahy has been 
bumbling along as successfully as ever. Thanks in 
no small measure to her efforts, Farrar. Straus, and 
Cudahy maintains one of the best lists of Catholic 
books developed by any general publisher. The 
firm also helped fill a great gap in the field of 
Catholic juveniles with its excellent Vision Books 
series. The series is appropriately named, for if its 
originator is the bumbler she claims, it must be 
added that she is a bumbler with vision. 


Help for the 
handicapped 


The favorite story of William P. McCahill, executive 
secretary of the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, is one about 
the business executive who gets up in the morning, 
puts in his false teeth, gropes for his glasses, dresses 
with the help of a valet, downs a dietetic breakfast, 
takes his tranquilizing pills, and is driven to the 
office where the first thing he does is issue a direc- 
tive against hiring the handicapped. 

The story is exaggerated, but pointed. According 
to McCahill, many businesses have physical tests 
for applicants that their own top executives would 
flunk. And McCahill’s job is to see such policies 
changed. To accomplish that, McCahill and his com- 
mittee are engaged in a strenuous program of public 
education involving national and local community 
leaders from the President on down. Bill McCahill 
can be proud of the progress made in hiring policies 
in the ten years since the committee was established. 


Jacques Lowe 
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the continued conflict between the North and South of Ireland 
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Cardinal D’ Alton of Armagh explains to the author his plan for bringing peace to Ireland 
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of throwing in my lot for Ireland. St. 
John Bosco help me and give me 
strength.” 

In Belfast there are more than eighty 
young men in the local jail who have 
been caught during raids or interned 
on the suspicion that they may have 
been connected in some way with acts 
of terrorism. Each day when they are 
allowed out of their cells, they meet to 
say the Rosary together in Irish. 

In Dublin jail there are many more 
who have been picked up by the Irish 
police as members of an illegal army. 
Prison chaplains have told me that they 
are usually model prisoners who scrup- 
ulously observe their religious duties as 
Catholics. 

The terrorist activities have been de- 
nounced by the Irish Bishops whose 
rule extends to both sides of the Border. 
They have declared that active member- 
ship of illegal military groups is a 
mortal sin. Yet the small, fanatical 
minority continue their raids. 


Why do they thus defy the guns of 
the British? Perhaps more puzzling in 
Catholic Ireland, where a visitation by 


All that was left of Territorial 
Army H.Q. at Enniskillen in 
Northern Ireland after an 
attack by Irish irregulars 


Sean South of Limerick, killed 
when Irish raiders were repulsed 
in an attack on the barracks 

at Brookeborough in Fermanagh 


a Bishop is made the occasion for a local 
public holiday, what makes them go on 
despite the ban imposed by, their spir- 
itual leaders? 

In part the answer lies far back in 
Ireland’s long history of struggle against 
British rule. But other countries, like 
India and Burma, for years struggled 
for independence too, yet the surprising 
thing today is, as I know from traveling 
there, little of the old ill will 
survives. The difference is that they were 
given their independence, whereas only 
a part of Ireland was granted Home 
Rule. 

The present situation, which is tragic 
for all concerned, 


how 


is the almost inevi- 
table result of this unnatural division of 
a small and strongly nationalistic coun- 
try. 

When the Border was established, it 
was said that it would be but a tempo- 
rary thing. Today the dominant, Protes- 
tant group (for inevitably it follows a 
religious pattern) in the North has a 
strong economic and political interest 
in maintaining it at all costs. To achieve 


this, I as an with 


Englishman admit 








shame, every sort of trick is resorted to. 
Democracy is made a farce for those 
who are driven into a ghetto and for 
those who dominate them, too. The Bor- 
der patently degrades and demoralizes 
both, which is perhaps the strongest ar- 
gument of any against it. 

The resurgence of the I.R.A. in recent 
years reflects the young 
Irishmen living in both parts of the 


frustration of 


country, For them the Border is a provo- 
cation, it evokes the memory of the 
stories told them by their fathers who 
fought the British years ago. 

Since those who go on the raids deny 
the legality of the Northern Ireland 
Parliament, they claim that their actions 
are not against a “lawfully constituted 
government” and that the Bishops’ ban 
does not apply to them. 

Among Irish students in Belfast there 


is growing sympathy for the raiders. 
Many of the other Catholics of the 
North, however, believe that the raids 


are doing positive harm to the National- 
ist cause and will lead to even greater 
discrimination against the Irish popula- 
tion there. Some have told me that they 
fear that at some point there may be an 
anti-Irish pogrom in retaliation, with 
nothing gained at the end of it. 

When Sinn Fein, the I.R.A.’s political 
arm, recently put up candidates in the 
General Election in the South, only four 
were returned to the Dail and the party 
received a 5.05 per cent of the 
Yet, at the 
level, probably the -majority 
in the South are 


mere 
total votes cast. emotional 
of people 
read 
in their papers of the latest raids. They 
respond to the idealism of those con- 
cerned even when 


stirred when they 


to be 
misplaced and know that the raids help 
to keep alive the old bitterness between 
two countries whose destinies are clearly 


they believe it 


so closely bound together. 

For thirty-five years there has been a 
complete deadlock. 
on both 


Thoughtful people 


sides of the Border, and both 
sides of the lrish Sea too, have deplored 


it. Yet no 


move, until quite recently, 

came from either side. 
Then, last March, Cardinal John 
D’Alton, St. Patrick’s hundredth = suc- 
cessor as Primate of all Ireland and 


Archbishop of 
series of 


(Armagh, put forward a 


constructive proposals which, 
given sufficient backing, could end the 
deadlock and result in a united Ireland. 

The _ seventy-four-year-old, 
born Cardinal 
North, and 


therefore, an ever-present one. 


Southern- 
lives in Armagh, in the 
him is, 
He did 
the present writer the great honor of 


launching what 


the proble m for 


has become known as 


the D’Alton Plan in an interview he 
gave me. 

It has since been discussed in the 
three Parliaments immediately, con- 
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cerned and is likely to receive further 
attention from them. 

The Cardinal was troubled, he told 
me, by the continued partition of his 
country, the I.R.A. raids, and the Irish 
Republic’s isolation. He had for long 
held the view that the problem of “the 
Border” could be solved with good will 
on both sides. 

Since no positive move seemed to be 
forthcoming from either side, he was 
prepared to agree to my suggestion that 
he should himself come forward with 
constructive proposals. 

The first requirement, he said, was a 
spirit of understanding. If such tradi- 
tional enemies as Germany and France 
have shown that they are willing to 
forgo something of their old conception 
of sovereignity in order to live in friendly 
co-operation, those affected by parti 
tion should be able to do so too. 

These are his practical proposals fon 
ending the Border and achieving a 
United Ireland: 

Each of the Six Counties should be 
allowed to decide whether it will remain 
under the Northern Parliament or com: 
under the one in Dublin. The coun- 
ties preferring the status quo would re- 
tain their Parliament in Belfast. 

In practice this would mean that, for 
certain, two overwhelmingly National 
ist Catholic counties, Tyrone and Fer 
managh, which are the economically 
least important and_ politically most 
“troublesome,” would choose to 
the South. 
cent to the Border. Four counties, each 


o¢ 0 
go t 
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would still 
be linked with the Stormont Parliament 


having a Unionist majority 


and would have the great industrial area 
around Belfast as their heart. The North 
should then unite with the South as a 
federal unit. 

“In those circumstances,” said the 
Cardinal, “Ireland should associate it 


30 


Men of the 
Warwickshire Regi- 
ment and an armed 
B Special at 
Brookeborough, 
two miles from 

the Border 


self with the Commonwealth as an in- 
dependent republic on the same basis 
as India. That would guarantee the 
North its link with the Commonwealth 
and should help to safeguard its econ- 
omy. 

The Cardinal also suggested that a 
United Ireland could make a_ useful 
contribution to the proposed European 
free market and so be less isolated from 
the Continent than she is at present. 

Noting that “even a proud country 
like Spain” now allows bases on_ her 
territory, he made the  statesman-like 
suggestion that a_ reunited Ireland 
should offer bases to NATO. “Naturally 
England and America, the most prom- 
inent members of that organization, 
would be the ones most immediately 
concerned.” 

Ihe Cardinal, who stressed that his 
views were “purely personal,” expressed 
the hope that they might at least start a 
discussion which would serve to end the 
present deadlock. 

The plan, of course, calls for conces- 
sions from both sides, and so he well 
knew it would not be accepted at once. 
To the more ardent Nationalists, any 
link with the Commonwealth is unpalat- 
able, as is also the thought of American 
and British bases on Irish soil. To the 
Northern Unionists, any move toward 
Dublin, and consequent weakening of 
the direct link with London, calls for 
bigness. 

Its virtue is that each would also stand 
to gain—as would the West as a whole— 
and it would mean an end to a situation 


which all concerned know to be intoler- 
able . 





DOUGLAS HYDE, one of the best known 
English Catholic writers, is a convert to Cath- 
olicism. He was at one time editor of the 
English Daily Worker 





Responsible newspapers and journals 
in Britain and Eire at once paid tribute 
to the Cardinal’s statesmanship and took 
his proposals seriously. Even the Irish 
Times, the Southern Protestant paper, 
said, “The Cardinal’s views will com- 
mand attention from everybody who has 
a serious interest in the subject.” 

The immediate reactions of Eire’s po- 
litical leaders were, as was to be ex- 
pected, cautious, with Mr. DeValera, the 
present Prime Minister, apparently 
rather less sympathetic than his oppon- 
ent, Mr. Costello. 

The matter has been raised several 
times in the Northern Parliament. The 
irreconcilable Prime Minister, Lord 
Brookeborough, after a period of stall- 
ing, said that he “utterly rejected” the 
plan. But the attitude of some other 
Unionists has been cool rather than one 
of absolute hostility. 


This coolness was to be expected. Had 
the plan come from any other Irish 
quarter it would have been dismissed 
by them out of hand. 

Prominent Northern Nationalists have 
welcomed the plan. This is of great 
significance, since they represent the 
people who have been most frustrated 
and have most cause for bitterness. Even 
the Anti-Partition of Ireland League in 
Britain has given it its support by con- 
ference decision. 

Spokesmen of the British Government 
have tended to stone-wall, saying that 
any new moves must have the consent of 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland. 

But the demand, first made by a sup- 
porter of the Conservative Government, 
that a round-table conference of the 
three interested parties should be called 
to discuss the plan has several times been 
made in the House of Commons. Sup- 
port for it has come from both Labour 
and Conservative M.P’s. The issue is 
still a live one in British political circles 
and is likely to be kept alive by mem- 
bers interested in Européan unity and 
defense. 









If world opinion supports it, this de- 
mand may sooner or later be granted. 
The next move could, I would say, 
most usefully come from America. If 
the issue were to be raised at NATO, 
for example, it certainly could not be 
ignored. 

Meanwhile, the Cardinal has success- 
fully ended a situation in which people 
were coming to believe that the ques- 
tion of the Border was settled for all 
time, short of its being destroyed by 
bloody conflict. He has thus struck at 
the roots of frustration and, in so doing, 
has probably done more against ter- 
rorism and for a United Ireland than 
all the armed troops on the one hand 
and the ambushes on the other could 
ever achieve. 








HE trouble with the devil is that 
he never learned to apologize. 
Whether he would not or could not is a 
matter of some discussion among the 
theologians, They all agree that he did 
not. He is eternally estranged from 





04 God. That’s why he lives in hell. 
»X- The ability to apologize is a human 
he thing. Being what we are, apologies are 
tly part and parcel of our daily lives. 
onl Apologies are necessary for everybody. 
Especially necessary are apologies to 
ral God. 
he Even God one day apologized. He 
wd did not apologize to men, for God could 
‘L- never owe anyone an apology. But He 
he knew that men owed Him an apology 
on and that there was no one on earth good 
ne enough or big enough to offer it. So He 
became Man. As Man, he was the chief 
al representative of the human race. As 
‘sh our chief representative He appeared 
oll one day before God to offer an apology 
—on our behalf. The apology is one of 
all the main points about Calvary. 
te In the world of men, apologies are 
ne part of the fabric of daily life. Because 
aa of apologies, friendships are firmer, mar- 
a riages more lasting, homes more joyous, 
nt social life more livable, nations more 
al at peace. For lack of apologies, friend- 
ships are broken, enmities intensified, 
ial marriages wrecked, communities in an 
vies uproar, nations destroyed. Apologies 
of grow out of the social nature of imper- 
fect men. 
mr If men were mere materialists, then to 
wi correct the injustice committed against 
nd them, all they would require would be 
led material reparation. A hoodlum who 
- hurled a rock through a store window 
hes would be required to do nothing more 
lic than replace the window in order to 
_ satisfy the demands of the proprietor. 
ni But man is not a materialist by nature. 
les He is more than an animal and his na- 
“Mn ture often demands something more 
ind than the return of a stolen bone. 
Take the case of the bond of love, 
de- of sympathy and understanding being 
vs broken between husband and wife. They 
ay» begin a discussion and it turns into a 
e quarrel. There is a clash of two spirits. 
’ The irate husband loses his head. Hot 
be words pour from embittered lips and 
CSS- I 
ple 
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ugly insinuations are made. As the argu- 
ment mounts in intensity, violence is 
used and in the use of violence some- 
thing is broken, for example, the wife’s 
wrist watch. This makes two things 
broken: the watch and the spiritual 
bond between them. 

When emotions subside and silence 
allows hot tempers to cool off, reason 
again asserts itself. When that happens, 
two things are necessary to repair the 
damage, to restore the strong but gentle 
bond which existed previously between 
them. First and foremost is the apology 
on the part of the one at fault. Secondly, 
the repair of the wrist watch. Of the two, 
the apology is vastly more important. 

\ll these things are clearly understood 
by decent men. But many men in our 
modern, secularized society utterly fail 
to understand that they have an even 
deeper obligation to apologize to God 
when they offend Him. 

Even intelligent men with a religious 
awareness often fail to understand the 
really deep reason which demands th 
apology to God, They know that man 
is made in God's image and that when 
men sin they distort, deface, and defil« 
the true nature of man. This, they un 
derstand, calls for some kind of repara 
tion for man—and to the Creator. They 
can understand how every man’s sin 
does some kind of harm to society, like 
the proud heresiarch who hurls contu 
sion into the minds of Christians, at 
tracts many away from the Church, and 
leaves their wreckage strewing the path 
ways of decaying civilizations. Who shall 
repair that vast damage that often con 
tinues down the centuries? Or the lazy 
priest who leaves off his praye) and 
seeks to fill the spiritual void with mat 
rial gratifications, becoming a_scandai 
to the parishioners as the Gospel in its 
fullness is no longer preached and _ his 
mode of life blinds them to the signifi 
Kinedom of God. Who 
siall make reparation, restore the faith 
and supernatural vitality of such a vic 
tumized people? 


cance of the 


Intelligent men can understand how 
the need for reparation often surpasses 
the power of man to pay. But too fre 
quently they miss the point about the 
quality of the reparation from the 
standpoint of adequate apology. 

Theologians point out a rather me- 
chanical rule for measuring the amount 
of the apology and reparation to be 
made. They remind us that whereas 
honor is measured according to the dig- 
nity of the one who gives the honor, yet 
injury is measured according to the dig 
nity of the one who receives the injury. 
Gifts from the President are more treas 
ured than gifts from the mayor. On the 
contrary, to insult the President is a 
graver fault than to insult the mayor. 
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From this viewpoint it is pointed out 
that every sin carries a certain infinite 
insolence to the Divine Majesty. 

Yet there is a far deeper reason which 
demands from sinful men_ personal 
apologies to God. This deeper reason 
is God’s closeness to the foul sin 
committed. 

Men are bound to God as to their 
beginning and end. Whether we admit 
it or not, God is intimately present to 
each one of us, saint or sinner. He is 
everywhere. As First Cause, He must 
sustain every least thing He has made 
by His constant creative power. 

When it comes to His presence to 
man, there are two basic ways in which 
His divine presence influences the hu- 
man_ spirit. 

Just as the same sunlight melts the 
wax while it hardens the clay, so God’s 
omnipresent activity has different ef- 
fects on different people. God is present 
to all men. Hence, Our Lord describes 
Himself as “standing at the door” of 
very man’s soul. He requests entrance. 
Some keep Him out. Others invite Him 
in. He told us about the love which He 
and His Father have for those who do 
His will and how He sends forth “from 
the bosom of the Father” the Holy Spirit 


another Divine Guest in our 


to be 
souls. He said we were to eat Him and 
drink Him and even now to begin to 
live by Him with a life that will last 
lorever. 

The Apostles all taught this central 
mystery of Christianity. St. Peter toid 
the Christians they had become “par- 
takers of the divine nature’ and St. 
Paul particularly reminded the early 
Christians that God dwelt in them, 
their bodies were temples of the Holy 
Spirit of God, who pleaded for their 
friendship “with unspeakable pleading.” 
He warned them not to grieve the Holy 
Spirit, 

It is precisely this closeness of God to 
sinners by His necessary divine activity 
sustaining them, as well as to saints by 
the power of grace, that makes a delib- 
erate sin so horrible and detestable. In 
the wake of every sinful human action 
there is churned up. into the Face of 
God’s majesty the putrid spray of deceit 
and insincerity, jealousy and hatred, 
lust and greed, drunkenness, debauch- 
ery and gross perversion of sexuality, 
rape and murder, the slaughters of 
war and blasphemy of nations. It 1s 
man’s contemptible defiance of the 
very source of his life which gives rise 
to all the sorrows of mankind. 

Yet God does not annihilate us as 
we deserve. He will not force us to be 
good, since forced religion is an insult 
to God and man. It violates the nature 
of the love for which we were made. 


So He bears with us. He pleads with us. 


And there are times when the measure 
of our iniquity becomes so overflowing 
that He rises in wrath against us, as the 
Scriptures relate. 

No one can remotely imagine the ex. 
tent of the eternal love which the Three 
Divine Persons have for each other, 
Nor can any mere man have more than 
a faint glimmering of how the Divine 
Nature reacted to the volcanic eruptions 
of human wickedness constantly hurled 
before the divine majesty. Who shall 
measure the purity, the depth and in 
tensity of the apology which sinful men 
owed to God? 


It is precisely in this tragedy of the] 
universe that God’s inexhaustible wis. 


; 
dom and love came to our odie 
The mystery of Bethlehem and Calvary | 
tells us the wondrous story of how God f 
righted the wrong. Out of love for jus 
tice and the fitness of things as well “| 
out of deepest compassion [o the mis 
ery of mankind, God found a way to 
restore the broken bonds of friendshipil 
between God and man which satisfied 
the strictest demands of love and justice 
and freedom. 

Centuries before the Second Person 
of the 


Blessed ‘Trinity came to earth, 


the inspired author of the thirty-ninth 





Psalm spoke these beautiful words ag 
coming from the lips of the eternally Be 
gotten Son of God: “Sacrifice and obla: 
tion Thou wouldst not; but a_ body 
Thou has fitted to Me; in holocaus 
and _ sin-ofterings Thou hast found n@ 
pleasure. Then I said, behold I comg 
to do Thy will, O God!” (Heb. 10) 

On Calvary Our Lord took all ouf 
human sorrows and miseries, our pai 
and suffering, He embraced them all 
in His own broken body and agonizing 
soul and, appearing before the Face of 
His heavenly Father, He offered Him 
self as mankind’s apology. 

It was not the brutal torment that wag 
the main thing about Calvary. Two 
other crosses also held their load of 
brutal torment. Rather it was the inf 
nite resignation, the loving acceptancé 
of all the painful results of sin, out of 
love for His Father’s will, that told God 
in a Word beyond words that mankind 
Was SOTTy. 

His apology was our apology. Becausé 
He was God, it was worthy to be aé 
cepted by God. Because He was also 
Man, it deserved to be accepted on be 
half of mankind. Thus Saint Paul 
points out that “God was truly in Christ, 
reconciling the world with Himself.” 
(II Cor. 5:19) 

Calvary thus became the world’s great 
est apology. It was so great that, ever 
alter, any man’s apology to the Lord of 
life is already assured in advance of 
acceptance because of its union with 
the Great Apology of Christ. 
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vary j There is but one public monument in the little town of Mittenwald 
God } : . . : ° : : 
‘ in the Bavarian Alps. It is not a monument to a soldier or a statesman, 


ad : , — 
1 | but to a craftsman, Mathias Klotz, the man who introduced the art of violin-making 


mis§ to Mittenwald 300 years ago. The monument in the town square testifies to the rever- 


ly U k ; , : — _ 

ship | ence in which Mittenwaldians hold the memory of Klotz and the tradition that 
sfied § he left in his wake. Today, that tradition still lives in the 

ISLICE ; 3 


gifted fingers of Mittenwald craftsmen who continue to produce Strads and Amatis 


rson and Stainers that are known everywhere for their delicacy and richness of tone 
arth 
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This is Mittenwald, nestling in the Bavarian Alps. Here, craftsmen have been making fine violins for about 300 years 
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VIOLIN VILLAGE continued 
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| 
Mittenwald’s violin-making tradition is reflected in its buildings : 
and in its people. It is seen in the sign over Johann Reiter’s shop, a ' 
sign that reads: “260 years of violin-making.” But it is seen even better in 
Johann Reiter himself. Reiter's devotion to his work is so great that he never lo 
" " wc 
married. He says that he never had time. Like so many other Mittenwald craftsmen, it is vio 
enough for Johann Reiter that he helps bring violin music to the world. 
} 
| 
| 














The sweet music of a violin contains all the satisfaction that Johann Reiter desires from life. As a 
master craftsman, he lavishes on his instruments all the tenderness that a mother would give her children 








Johann Reiter, left, one of Mittenwald’s venerable craftsmen, taps a piece of 
wood before cutting to determine whether it has the proper musical hum for a 
violin. Right—a corner of Reiter's workshop with its clutter of instruments 


Working in his shop, Reiter shapes the back ofa violin. He makes Strads, known for their Clarinet-like 
tone; Amatis, with a softer tone like a flute; and Stainers, softer still with a tone much like an oboe 
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by Edna O'Brien 


UT there in the woods before the rain, a darkness had brushed Huey. H 
the hound had been hunting. Sound had been spilling in avid confusion 


the hound’s throat. when suddenly a sensation of some sort of malevolence lad 
Just as Huey started to shiver, the rain came. The hound, Buck, had lett off maki 
sound, and the bad feeling had washed back. Half drowned, dog and boy had 


their wav to each other 


Now, near evening, the rain had passed and the water was draining oft 
was the thing he had felt in Buck out there in the woods, and Huey was 
to his father in the hound’s behalf 

“Pop, you gotta give him a chance,” he said, digging his heels deeper into 
mud. “He about had something ‘fore the rain. Fox probably. You git good 
for tox pelts, Pop.’ 

Press Todd chewed his cigar around to the lett slop {f his mouth \in 
money to waste on hounds that don’t pay their wi said, ignoring 


alluding to fox pelts. “Better take ‘im back.” 








The boy’s face blanched. “I can’t do 
that, Pop. I jest can’t!” 


\ fat hand snatched the cigar and 
flipped it. Red crept up the big neck, 
flooded out’in the man’s heavy face. 

“Lookie here, boy! I'll bust 
britches, you don’t mind!” 

Huey held his ground. “You can bust 
me, Pop, bust me good, if you jest let 
me try Buck a little longer. He'll pay 
for hisself, honest!” 

The man raised a ready hand and 
dropped it. Do no good to bust a kid 
when he stood there big-eyed asking fon 
it. His 


youl 


meaty shoulders slumped. 
“What's Taylor asking for that pure 
strain?” 


Huey felt his father’s heaviness, like 
a ten-ton rock about to drop on him. 
“I—I don’t know,” he 
jest said I’d try ‘im out.” 


confessed, “I 


Press Todd swung his face closer. His 
breath wasn’t so good. “You bring a pure 
strain foxhound home, without asking 
the price!” 

Huey took a step back. “I said he'd 
pay for hisself. Mister Taylor said it too. 
Mister Taylor said—”’ 

“You caught ary a fox yit?” 

Huey shook his head. 

“Then he’s no good.” 

Pop didn’t about a hound’s 
eyes, and how their skin felt all warm 
and silky under the 


know 


cold 
nights. To Pop, a hound was just an 
other way of killing something. Huey 
had never killed anything yet, but he 
could be a good hunter if he wanted to. 
If that was the only way he could pay 
for Buck, pshaw, he’d mark up the pelts. 

Maybe Press Todd read this in him. 
Anyway he rared back and lit anothei 
cigar. Huey saw the tender, white skin 
at his throat as his chin lifted, and the 
leathery skin fold over the white as the 
chin lowered. 


covers on 


“That hound starts paying for hisself 
right now, soon, or Taylor takes him 
back, understand?” Pop’s eyes opened 
round. 

“Yes, sir,” Huey said. 

Pop's eyes shrunk. He turned and spit 
over his shoulder and went over and 
sat down on the chopping block and 
stared off to where the sun was setting. 
Huey, watching, thought: Bet those old 
cigars cost more’n Buck. But Pop didn't 
care what he wanted. All at once the 
ground was cold to his feet, and the 
shadows kind of smothered him. He 
ran around the side of the house. 

Buck wasn’t under the back porch. 
And there was nothing under the corn 
crib but some roosting chickens. He was 
shy of calling the hound. For some rea 
son, he didn’t want Pop to hear. The 
sun was down now. Huey stood there, 
looking about the yard. It was empty 
and darkening, and suddenly it seemed 


38 


it would be the loneliest place in the 
world without something to love. He 
forgot all else then, and went screaming 
toward the cow lot. “BUCK! BUCK!” 

First thing he knew, a long, lean 
body aimed straight out of nowhere and 
knocked him flat to the earth. 

“Buck! You ol’ 


you been?” 


son of a gun, where 


Dog and boy rolled over and over in 
the damp, wild mint. 

“You stop it, Buck, you stop lickin’ 
me. Go’n, now.” A small, fond hand 
came up, braced on the dog’s chest and 
shoved. Huey stood up, panting and 
grinning. “Lookie yonder, 
First star we seen tonight, wish on it. 


star’s out. 


Wish we gonna git us a sure enough 
live fox tonight.” 

He dropped on his knee, brought a 
suddenly solemn face on a level with 
Buck's sleepy gaze. “Pop gonna send 
you back to Taylor's lest we do.” 

Ihe hound lashed his tail once. The 
wrinkles in his forehead caught shad- 
ows, but his back still glistened with the 
last of the light. ‘““No real meanness in 
him,” Huey thought. “I couldn’t stand 


it if there was any real meanness in 











ef you want a thing well done, 
don’t do it yourself unless you know 
how.—Optimist 








him.” He didn’t know what made him 


sob and lock his arms about the hound’s 
neck. 

That funny quiet came up in Pop 
during supper, and half way through, 
talking Huevy’s Ma. 
Huey tried not to listen. It scared him 


he started about 
the way memory turned Pop into some- 
body else. Pop had faults, but Pop was 
Pop. And this crying-inside man, with 
the wetness in his voice, wasn’t anybody 
he knew at all. And who was Ma? She 
had run away and left hadn't 


she? Talk 


them, 


wasn't going to bring her 

back. Anyway, he couldn’t remember 
her very well. 

“Your Ma never liked the country, 


born in the city and all.” 
Pop's chin shook a little. 
Huey pushed his plate back and got 


up. Most 


her being 


washed dishes or 
got pulled back by the hair of the head 
and told to do so. Tonight Pop didn’t 
notice. Yanking an old pull-on over his 
unkempt tow head. Huey plunged into 
the night. 


times he 


There was nothing but stars 
to see by. The moon would come later. 
“Here, boy! Here, Buck!” The hound 
settled by his leg. Huey slipped a hand- 
ful of ham his pocket. 
The hound gobbled it greedily. 
“Eat up and com’n. We gonna run 


meat out of 


fox this night. We gonna show ,Pop.” 
The boy trotted off slantwise toward 


the pasture woods. The hound = swal- 
lowed his meat and caught up. 

When they came to the pasture bars, 
they took it running. Grass,* soft and 
feathery, was under their feet now. The 
feel of it was like a prayer to Huey’s 
inward disturbance. And when he fig- 
ured the house was far enough behind, 
he opened his lungs and let the pressure 
out in a great, spouting yell. 

“YI HOO! YIEEE!” 

As if he had called them, a thicker 
mass of trees ran forward and covered 
out the stars. 

“It's darker’n ary tunnel I ever seen!” 
But he was starting to feel good and 
faster than a deer. Dark didn’t hurt 
nobody. Nothing but trees and creek 
coming, and the crooked branch. They'd 
been acquainted a long time. 

He ran high, kicking his heels up, 
aware of the vigor of his being, of the 
wood scent cool inside his nose. 

“We gonna git our fox,” he sang out 
and believed it. He felt the shape of it 
out there in the dark, waiting. He al- 
most yelled again, but didn’t. He took a 
higher leap instead, grabbing for leaves. 
lime after time, he caught and dropped 
handfuls. It was near flying. Then he 
hit wrong, staggered, snagged his toe 
in a humped-up tree root. He fell hard. 
His slender body shook in quavers ol 
pain. His face hurt. His knee felt 
broken. The hound was all around him. 

“Dern you, Buck! Dern your hide!” 
Hot tears gushed out of his eyes but he 
didn’t know he cried. “If you’d keep 
from under my feet!” 

The topsy-turvy black in his head 
spun off. He came back to himself and 
stopped blaming Buck. He stood up 
testing. “Reckon I’m not kilt.” He felt 
a litthe ashamed blaming the 
hound. As he rubbed his skinned knee, 
Buck jumped up and licked him. 

“Don’t go feeling sorry for me. What's 
a little ol’ fall?” He hobbled a step, then 
another. 


about 


Pretty soon he was trotting. 
Pshaw, he wasn’t hurt! Yet he didn’t run 
as fast, or leap as high, and had more 
respect for the things night hid. 

At the beginning of what was called 
“Devil's Acre,” the pasture fence petered 
out and the land started getting wild. 
Buck started acting excited, soon as they 
got into it. Hoarse croakings of bull 
frogs made the place eerie. Huey moved 
cautiously, not that he was scared of 
frogs. 

“Sic'm, boy, sic’'m!” He liked the 
sound of his own voice, even if Buck 
did shuttle in and out of the bushes 
without paying him the least bit of at- 
tention. He liked his voice a lot better 
than frogs. 

After they had been trotting along 
time, with Buck snuffling and 
whimpering, they came to this big hol- 


some 
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Buck went over it first. And 
as Huey sprang to the top and was 
about to take the down leap, Buck raised 
his sad-looking face and bayed. 

Huey jumped to the ground, with 
sound raking his spine. He tried to 
sic Buck on, but his throat closed. Buck 
streaked on ahead of him, straight 
toward the rising moon, and was gone. 
Shock shook loose then, and Huey was 
running, trying to catch up. 

Buck kept on 
ahead. 

Huey, lost and left behind, jumped 
onto an old snag to get his bearings. 
Bushes and shadows and frogs, but Buck 


low log. 


baying and tearing 


was out of sight. It gave him a mo- 
ment’s panic. He had a flashing per- 
ception of failure, of being always left. 
Then he heard the hound bay. He leapt 
down, letting his ear lead him. Buck's 
baying came again, high and wailing. 
Huey fanned his ears out and kept 
eoing. He ran so fast, it seemed as 
though the sky was spinning. It was aw- 
fully dark, there trees 
to run under, so much brush taller than 
his head, 

When he came to a stream, he didn’t 
even stop but splashed right through 
and climbed up the other bank, caught 
his breath, and set out with 


were sO many 


again, 
blackness retreating on either side. 

Sometimes Buck sounded close, until 
the ring and clamor seemed magnified 
by every bush and tree that tasted earth. 
Other times, he sounded far-off. One 
thing was sure, the scent had him by 
the nose and he had gone crazy. 

Huey was wet to his hips and 
scratched from the bushes, but he didn’t 
feel it. A kind of outer numbness en- 
folded the wild, hot inner thing which 
threw his slight weight forward. If he 
was tired, he didn’t know that either. 
The only thing he knew and felt was 
that he had to keep on after that bawl- 
ing hound. So he_ waded = streams, 
climbed banks, jumped logs, and_ tore 
through brush. Sometimes he saw a 
long dark streak of speed. It sent a 
fierce joy through him. 

Pop oughta see ‘im, Pop oughta see 
that hound, now. Pop oughta be run- 
ning with us. If he’d had any breath 
to waste, he’d have laughed out loud 
at the thought of Pop and _ his fat 
running up and over, in and out of, 
the obstacles of Devil’s Acre. 

\t sometime, maybe an hour later, 
Buck changed his pitch. He was still 
on the run and baying high in his 
throat, but there was a difference. A 


kind of hotter-for-the-kill note. For 
the first time, Huey thought of the 
running fox. It passed through his 


mind as another streak of speed. He 
imagined Buck boring on forever on 
the trail of that leading streak. But 


THE GUNS OF FORT KNOX 


Guns at the camp (I hear them suddenly) 


Guns make the little houses jump. 


I feel 


Explosions in my feet, through boards. 


Wars work under the floor. 
Dance in the foundations. 


Wars 
Trees 


Must also feel the guns they do not want 


Even in their core. 


As each charge bumps the shocked earth 
They shudder from the root. 


Shock the hills, you guns! They are 
Not too firm even without dynamite. 
These Chinese clayfoot hills 
Founded in their own shale 

Shift their feet in friable stone. 


Such ruins cannot 
Keep the armies of the dead 
From starting up again. 
They'll hear these guns tonight 
Tomorrow or some other time. 
They'll wake. They'll rise 
Through the stunned rocks, form 
Regiments and do death’s work once more. 


Guns, I say, this is not 


The right resurrection. All day long 
You punch the doors of death to wake 
A slain generation, Let them lie 

Still. Let them sleep on 


O Guns. 


Shake no more 


(But leave the locks secure) 


Hell’s door. 


he didn’t know how much longer he 
would last. 

Dragging up breath from some pain- 
ful where, he 
Git'm!” 

A. shrill, yapping answered. 
It sounded like the hound had stopped. 

Huey whipped himself into a_ last 
burst of speed. Wind and moonlight 
pressed coldly, tangibly at his face. He 
felt his breath beat at his chest. 

Then (when was it?) the trees stopped 
running by him. 
a down-hanging limb to break his own 
halt. 

The sight jumped at him. Buck had 
her treed in an_ old, 


shouted: “Sic’m, boy! 


frantic 


He was grabbing at 


sloping sweet 
gum. ‘The hound was leaping up, catch- 
ing at the trunk with his toenails and 
falling back. Yapping like crazy. 

“Must be a gray fox,” Huey thought. 


THOMAS MERTON 


“They're the onliest kind ever climb 
a-tree.” 

Buck jumping all the rubber out of 
his legs wasn’t going to do a bit of 


good. He wasn’t going to climb no 


tree, and Miss Fox wasn’t going to 
come down, lest... 

Huey’s breath was still coming rapid 
limb 
loose. It rocked across the moon. He 
knew that steady, he'd 
walk straight over to the sweet gum. 
He’d have to climb that tree and knock 


that fox out. 


and harsh, as he turned the tree 


when it got 


Buck kept twisting and yapping. 

The limb quit shaking. Huey walked 
into the open and made for the sweet 
gum. He didn’t what 
tree, but 


know exactly 


he’d run into up in. that 
this part of the hunt was his. 
He didn’t pay any 


more attention 
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to Buck 


than Buck had been paying 
him. 


He had to kick him off a couple 
of times after he started up the 
there was left to Buck 
a mean-looking gleaming 
that 


tree. 
Seems all was 
mouth, and 


dripping, pouring out hunery 
yapping. 
Huey smelt 


something as soon as 


But 
He couldn't see either. 
Whatever it was (he hadn’t seen a fox 
maybe it 


he was in the deeps of the tree. 
nothing moved. 
wasn't one) was hidden by 
leaves. 

Underneath, Buek kept up his savage 
raging. 

Bet if I dropped outta here, suck’d 
who I 
with it, trying to 
make himself brave, but it only mad¢ 
his skin 


came 


‘fore he knew 


himself 


cat me up Was. 


He teased 


hidden 
him. 
he whispered, 
trying to rub out the way he was begin 
ning to teel about Buck. 

Still nothing. The 
splinter-like, but didn’t 
light to see by. Yet Huey 
thing was there. 
hot and 
that 
it now. It 


crawl, and the prey 
suddenly alive to 


“Where you at, fox?” 


moon cut in, 

give enough 
knew some 
There was somethine 
knew betor¢ 


scared. He never 


smell, but he smelt 


made the 


scare could 
hidden 


come more alive every second. 


thing 
“Where you at? I ain’t got no long 
teeth to hurt you,” he whispered again. 
There was a movement to the moon 
like 
him. 
sideways, or the 


was hidden 
leaf slid 
crawled in ot 


whatever 
Whether a 


moon 


side of him, 


believed 


what, Huey didn’t know. 


The pulse 
leaped in his throat and the rest of 
him went still. 
into a dark, 
wild, round 


He was staring straight 
little, peaked face with 
eyes flooded 
Huey didn’t move as 


fear. 
much as a hair. 
but hunched there staring, feeling the 


with 


fear coming out of the frozen creature. 
He thought, “It’s me gonna push you 
out of this here tree.” All at 
he didnt feel so well. 
\ second 


once 


before he had been think 
ing what would happen to him, if he 
fell and Buck 
Now he thought what going to 
happen to the fox. It made little 
ning pains go all through him. 
he could hear the slender, little 
being crushed. He broke into a 
sweat. He had never in his life killed 
anything. He had talking big 
about being a hunter, about fox pelts. 
But this little 
alive, so frozen in 
he had talked 
“I’m sorry what [I gotta do,” he 
said silently in himself, and he leaned 
Still the fox 
didn’t move, and looking at it this way, 
eye to was like self 


mistook him for a fox 
Was 
run 
Seems 
bones 


cold 


been 


creature so close and 


fear, was this what 


about? 
his head one inch closer. 


frozen eye, 


self. 


encoun 
tering 
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“A teller 
He’d no 


feels funny,” he thought. 
of understanding the 
locked in a_ heart, did he 
know the elusive equations that added 
up into 


way 
secrets nor 
and 

A miracle had come about. 
eray fox, because she 
immeasurable 


sudden love mercy. 

A small 
was caught in 
terror, was allowing 
Huey a long look, not only at a small, 
wild face, but at himself as well. Long? 
But scarcely a full second had _ passed 
since the had itself. 

Yet it was long enough. 
little thing, I 
you. I ain’t gonna knock 
tree.” It seemed that the 

pity had remained un- 
searched all his life, until now. 

He wanted to Buck to 
away. But he afraid to 
eves, let 


face showed 


“Poor ain't gonna 


hurt you 
out ol no 


well of his 


scream at Zo 
turn his 
out. He only 
promised again, silently this time: you 
poor little thing, I ain’t 


Was 
alone scream 


gonna hurt 


you. 

He never knew what happened. May- 
be the Buck’s kill 
shook maybe the fox made 


force of lust to 


the tree, or 


@ Most 


mind. 


folks 
Their trouble is absence 
thought. 


have presence 


eee 





a sudden move. There great 
sucking of air as he fell, reaching and 
vrabbing, fur in his hand. 
knocked up right through him, until 
his back felt broken. Buck's strong 
body was already hurled and he had the 
fox by the neck, shaking it. The fox 
made sounds like a kitten being torn 
to pieces. 


Was a 


Then earth 


Rolling out from under them, Huey 
vathered himself off 
the midst of the 
cold mind, which 
warned him from getting between dog 
and fox. Hunched, hand 
all his aimed for the hound’s 
lashing tail. He know he 
and screaming, “Stop it! Stop 


the ground. In 
blaze, there was a 
clear, spot in his 
outstretched, 
senses 
didn’t was 
crying 
it!” 
He grabbed, missed, grabbed again 
and Then his fingers had a 
Buck’s tail. He yanked 
with all the strength of 
his body, dragging the hound on 


fell. 


“Run, fox, run!” 


again. 
strong coil of 
backward 
top 
of him as he 

Che tail slipped. The dog was gone. 
\ cold wave of paralysis spread over 
Huey. It took a time for 
to lift his head and look. 

The fox had got maybe eight, nine 
yards. 


long him 


Huey 
cut from 
face on a 


tried to rise, but the ground 
beneath his feet. He hit his 
rock. He tried to tell the 


fox again to run, but it slipped back 
down his throat. Buck was set on the 
kill. Nothing would chance 
with Buck. 

Once, Huey thought the terrified 
lox eyes stared at him accusingly. He 
buried his face in his arms. 

He got up when it was all over and 
looked at the dead thing on the ground, 
He looked at Buck, with the blood 
on his Buck who still wore 
It gleamed out of his 
glassy eyes, dripped from his slobbering 
jaws. He hated it con- 
tracted his bowels and made him sick, 
Stooping, his hand closed on the rock 
which had hurt his cheek. With his 
chest beginning to heave, Huey stood 
up and took aim. The hound stood 
there with his legs spread, with his 
tongue hanging out, staring straight 
at him. Only this was a killer-dog he 
had never seen betore and the gentle- 
mannered hound forever lost. A 
pain twisted up through him as_ the 
rock left his hand, and he 
“Killer! Killer!” 

The hound yelped, 
bushes and was gone. The silence, the 
stilled fox, and the boy alone were 
there. Once it seemed the woods gave 
shudder. Or 
passing through the leaves? 

\fter what seemed a long time, Huey 
walked over to the dead fox. It wasn't 
pretty. It’s throat out. e 
looked thinking how 
the fox must have looked earlier, with 
its tail out in the He thought 
how lightly it must have jumped the 
logs, how smoothly its slender body 
have passed through the tall 
He thought how the cold branch 
must have stung its hot, live 
the wild mint must 
have got up its tender nose and made 
a clean, cool spot in the midst of all 
the other heavier smells. But nothing 
would happen to it any more. It was 
dead. 

He couldn't 


have a 


mouth; 
killing on him. 


Buck so much 


was 
screamed 


ran into” the 


a long was it a_ breeze 


Was torn 


away from. it, 


breeze. 


must 
grass. 
water 
skin, 


and how 


stop trembling. Even 
trembled. But he stooped 
down and picked the dead fox up, 
anyway. He held it in his arms, turning 
its dead face away from him. He could 
feel the heat and wildness still ebbing 
from it. For some reason he thought 
of the hollow log where Buck had 
jumped it, as being its home. 

“I’m gonna take home,” he 
said. He'd take it back to the log and 
push it way back into a safe, dark 
place, where nothing could ever find 
it. And he’d never tell anybody. 

“Gonna take you all the way home,” 
he repeated. And with the dead fox 
already beginning to weigh heavily in 
his arms, he started out resolutely, going 
the long way back. 


his legs 


you 
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In this unusual interview, novelist Evelyn Waugh tells what 


he thinks of his critics, convert intellectuals, cemeteries, 


U.S. Catholic writers, and Graham Greene 


a talk with 
EVELYN WAUGH 


as told to Thomas C. Ryan 


For more than thirty years, Evelyn Waugh has been a gadfly to the English conscience. 
His quick wit, sharp eye for satire, and complete irreverence for sacred cows have 
made him at once a very popular author and a much-feared personage. Indeed, there 
are probably twice as many stories about Waugh as there are by him. 
Lately, it has been reported, Mr. Waugh has begun to mellow. But when 
Tue Sicn asked writer Thomas C. Ryan, who was on his way to London with pho- 
tographer Bob Willoughby, to inquire about the possibility of an interview with Mr. 
Waugh, Ryan says he approached the whole project with “much trepidation.” 
“I wrote ta Waugh,” Ryan relates, “thinking that would be an 
end to the business. For one thing, Waugh had just won a libel suit 
against Daily Express book critic Nancy Spain. The whole thing 
started when Miss Spain tried to interview Waugh. She called 
his home, and was told he didn’t see reporters at home. She came 
anyway, and Waugh refused to talk to her or, let her in the house. 
According to the papers, he practically had to throw her out bodily. 
. Anyway, she went back to London and wrote a column telling Waugh 
\ where to get off and saying that a critic makes -for the success of a 
book. She called him a has-been (or the British equivalent thereof), 
and supported her argument by saying that she had given his 
recent books bad notices and they hadn’t been too successful; 
whereas she had raved about his brother Alec’s “Island in 
the Sun,” and it had been a smash, outselling the collected 
works of brother Evelyn. She also implied he was jealous of 
Alec’s success. Waugh slapped a libel suit on her and won. 
Anyhow, the whole thing started with a thwarted inter- 
view. I wondered where that left me. To top things. off, 
the following week I was laid low with pleurisy 
and attendant ills. Things really began to look 
dismal for that interview. ‘Then, the phone rang. 
‘Hello, I croaked in laryngial tones. 
“Is this Mr. Ryan?’ a terribly British voice asked. 
‘Speaking,’ | came back, sounding very 
much like Mr. Poe’s fine-feathered friend. 
“This is Evelyn Waugh.’ : 
“I really thought this was one of Willough- 
by’s gags,” Ryan continues. “Thank. the 
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Lord, I didn’t reply in kind. It was Waugh. To 
come to the point, he had received my note, and 
wanted to know if I had credentials from THE SIGN. 
I said, yes. ‘Are you a Roman Catholic yourself?’ he 
inquired—twice. I assured him I was. Anyway, he 
was all for it right then, but I couldn’t go out in 
my pleuritic condition. 

“*Are you contagious?? Waugh wanted to know. 

“T said I didn’t think I was. 

“*Then,’ said Waugh, ‘lll just pop ‘round.’ 

“He was here in twenty minutes,” says Ryan. 

Thus, with this unpredictable bit of literary history, 
began an unusual interview with an unusual man, 
one of the greatest living English stylists, novelist 
Evelyn Waugh. Tue Eprrors. 


Mr. Waugh, Edmund Wilson once attacked you in 
print about your satire on California burial cus- 
toms, “The Loved One.” He said that, as a Roman 
Catholic, you believed in a life after death, which 
was just as ridiculous as the burial customs at Forest 
Lawn. Do you have any comment? | didn’t see the 
review in question. But there is certainly nothing 
anti-Christian about reverence for the dead body. It 
has been, after all, a temple of the Holy Ghost. And 
elaborate funerals, lying-in-state, that sort of thing, 
have been practiced by Christians since the time of 
Constantine. What I found disagreeable about mod- 
ern burial customs in their more extravagant form 
was the implied suggestion that all one owed to the 
dead was a splendid funeral and grave. that there 
was no need to pray for the repose of their souls if 
their bodies reposed in pretty spaces. Some of the 
advertising seemed to guarantee eternal felicity to all 
buried in their precincts. And the pets’ cemeteries 
seemed to blur the distinction between animal and 
human life. 


How did you become a Catholic? Like most Eng- 
lishmen, I was brought up in the Church of England. 
But by the time I was sixteen, I was convinced that 
if Christianity were true, then the Catholic Church 
was the true church. At the time, however, I re- 
jected Christianity. When I reached twenty-six, | 
came back to Christianity, and—in accordance with 
my original beliefs—I became a Catholic. My con- 
version was one from agnosticism to Christianity, 
really, rather than from Protestantism. 


In 1953, in an article in “The Sewanee Review,” 
Caroline Gordon wrote of you: “I think that he was 
‘Christian in hope’ long before he entered the Roman 
Catholic Church.” Looking back at the time before 
you became a Catholic, are you aware of anything 
that would support her statement? I really can't 
imagine what she means. I told you before that I was 
raised in the Church of England but believed «hat if 
Christianity were true, the Catholic Church was the 
true church. But I didn’t believe that Christianity 
was true. When I began to believe in Christianity, | 
began to become a Catholic. 


Has becoming a Catholic made a difference in your 
writing? I certainly hope so. Let's see. I was con- 
verted in 1932. The first book after that was ‘Black 
Mischief.’ Nothing noticeable there. But I think it 
shows more and more in succeeding works. ‘Edmund 
Campion’ was of course a straight Catholic biography. 


And ‘Brideshead Revisited’ was my only attempt so 
far to write what is usually considered a ‘Catholic’ 
novel, that is, one which deals directly with problems 
of the Faith. But as a writer, I deal in human experi- 
ence. And becoming a Catholic opened a whole new 
field of human experience to me. 


In 1947, in “The Kenyon Review,” Donat O'Donnell 
wrote: “Waugh has a private religion on which he 
has super-imposed Catholicism, much as newly-con- 
verted pagans are said to superimpose a Christian 
nomenclature on their ancient cults of trees and 
thunder.” Several years later, Professor Frank 
O'Malley of Notre Dame commented that there is at 
least a modicum of reason for agreeing with this 
judgment. Do you feel now that there is any justifi- 
cation for such criticism? Nonsense! 


Graham Greene has said repeatedly that he is a writer 
“who happens to be a Catholic, not a Catholic writer.” 
Do you feel the same way? No. Writers work in many 
fields. If I were a scientific 
one, then I could be a writer “who happened to be a 
Catholic.” But as a novelist, dealing in human experi- 
ence, the very essence of my work is colored by my 
beliefs and it would be foolish to claim I was not a 
Catholic writer. 


writer, or a_ historical 


There has been a great deal of interest in America 
over the increasing number of intellectuals in your 
country who have embraced Catholicism, such as: 
yourself, Edith Sitwell, and Graham Greene. Do you 
find any peculiar significance in the movement? I am 
not an intellectual. That's a Marxist term that sprang 
up in the Middle European countries to distinguish a 
class, which doesn’t exist here, between the worker 
and the bourgeoisie. I don’t like the word. And cer- 
tainly no one could be less an intellectual than 
Graham Greene. Or Edith Sitwell, for that matter. 
Only mathematicians are entitled to be called intel- 
lectuals. 


Well, let’s substitute the term “creative artists.” 
That's better. Well, I don’t think the conversions in 
England are particularly significant. We English 
with numbers and I certainly 
wouldn't call it a movement. Strange as it may seem, 


aren't impressed 
England is at root a very Catholic country. We had 
nearly a thousand years of Catholicism before the 
Reformation. We are part of Europe. Most of our 
finest buildings were put up by Catholics. The 
Church is all ‘round us for those with eyes to see. 


You don’t think there is a significant trend here? | 
don’t think it can be put as baldly as that. In Eng- 
land, we have a sharper sense of reality, combined 
with more leisure, more time to think. Moreover, we 
have deep religious roots. England has always been a 
churchgoing country, except for the time of Matthew 
Arnold and his immediate successors. 


Then you think ultimately it’s a question of back- 
ground and time for thought? Ultimately, of course, 
it’s a question of God’s grace. I merely suggest that 
grace has a good chance of working here. 


And what of the other famed converts, like Greene, 
Dame Edith Sitwell, and Christopher Dawson? I can 
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version has been a long time coming. There were 
indications in her poetry over a number of years that 
she was moving in our direction, but I was a little 
surprised when she wrote and told me she was going 
to be baptized. I’m her godfather, you know, or 
rather her conditional godfather. 


And what of the writing? Don’t you think that there 
are more Catholic novels turned out in your country 
than in America? Yes. Of course, you have John (J.F.) 
Powers. I was most impressed with his book, “The 
Presence of Grace.” But it is true that your Catholic 
writers use the problems of Catholicism less than 
British writers do. 


Yet, isn’t it precisely on this problem of using the 
problems of Catholicism that some criticism has been 
made? Sister Mariella Gable, for example, has spoken 
of deeply disappointing Catholic novels that bring a 
soul into, or back to, the Church in the final chapter 
but do not give us a picture of what life is like in 
the bosom of the Church. Among these, she mentions 
“Brideshead Revisited.” Do you think her objection 
points up a genuine weakness in the kind of Catholic 
fiction she objects to? In “Brideshead Revisited,” I 


| was not trying to show what life was like in the 


‘bosom of the Church.” I don’t deny that such a novel 


could be written, but it isn’t what I wanted to do. 


| How do you account for the difference between Amer- 


ican and English Catholic writers? I think it’s your 
culture. Over here, our culture is based on Catholic- 
ism primarily and, through Catholicism, on Christian- 
ity as a whole. In America, Boston Unitarianism is 
the height of your culture. We have Catholic roots. 
Outside Maryland, Louisiana, and the Southwest 
there are few Catholic roots in America. Until they 
have time to develop, I don’t see how there can be a 
flowering of Catholic writing. 


Having spent a great deal of time in both countries, 
what do you think are the differences between the 
Church here and in America? | 
that subject for Life magazine. 


did an article on 


Has anything further occurred to you since? No. I 
haven’t been to America since then. 
What differences impressed you most? The tremen- 
dous Faith of American Catholics. They're wonder- 
ful church-goers. 


And in England? Oh yes, here too. But there's a 
positively tangible quality to the Faith in America. 


How about elsewhere? Well, different races react 
differently. The Latins, for example, are a good deal 
more lax about fast and abstinence but are apt to be 
much more strict about books on the Index. 


Are there any problems that are peculiarly English? 
I should say mixed-marriage. It’s more prevalent 
here than anywhere else I've been. 


On the more personal side, you used to be a great 
traveler. Now you're not. Why? Well, for one thing, 
I lead a more settled life. When I was a bachelor, I 


intellectual. 


European countries 


Photographs by Yevonde 


ee] am not an 
That’s 
a Marxist term 
that sprang up in 
the Middle 


... And certainly 


no one could be less an intellectual than Graham Greene®® 


was free to roam. Now I’m a family man. For 
another, the world’s not nearly so attractive to me 
as it once was. Places are losing their individual 


characters. There’s less piquancy in travel now. 
What about that family you mentioned? Well, there’s 
my wife and six children. The children range from a 
daughter who has just gone up to University to the 


youngest, who’s seven. 


And what about your work? I have been working on 
a trilogy on the war, but I’ve put that aside for a 
while to do a short, humorous novel called “The 
Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold,” which will be published 
shortly. It’s a bit different from anything I’ve done 
before. I think it may amuse some people. 


Do you think you'll write another novel like “Brides- 
head Revisited?” Yes, I should think so. I 
nothing in mind at the moment, however. 


have 


How about writing in general? Do you like any of 
the work current in America? I don’t read a great deal 
of it. I prefer to read in my own language, English. 
And American and English are becoming very differ- 
ent, you know. Then too, the American books that 
are most relished over here are the worst American 
books. You know, all sex and violence. With the 
exception of the masters, like Hemingway (he’s really 
at heart a Catholic author, you know), I stick to my 
compatriots. With the language growing further and 
further apart, I'm afraid I miss too many of the 
nuances in American works. 
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For Adults Only 


There is a growing interest in this country in a plan to 
label some motion pictures with a “for adults only” tag. 


This would supposedly solve all the problems created by the 
production of a Baby Doll, or themes like The Bachelor 
Party, or the preparation of a few Tennessee Williams forays 
into neuroticism. 

It is assumed that such a method of labeling subject matter 
would thereby eliminate what some secular critics have called 
“the roadblocks to 
“advance” 


then 
to the point where the adult movie audiences 
of the world could revel in the dubious delights of an unin 


artistic progress.” We could 


hibited screen where few subjects are taboo and the psycho- 
neurotic seems perilously close to normal. 

Ours has been called the age of fear. We fear the atom 
bomb, the ravages of disease, the onrush of age, 


within, the enemy without, and the spectre of recession. We 
seem to have lost completely the fear of moral evil, and no- 


the enemy 


where is that more apparent than in our complacent accept- 
ance of the immoral, the amoral, and the depraved in liter- 
ature and entertainment. 

Labeling any sort of trash “for adults only” completely 
ignores the fact that sewage can be as dangerous to mind and 


soul at sixty as it is at sixteen! 


Summer Theater 


Andy Devine, in his stage debut, is the seasonal attraction in 
Guy Lombardo’s third production of SHOW BOAT at the 
Jones Beach Amphitheater on Island. 


natured performance as Captain Andy sets the pace for the 


Long His good 


dwarfed by the 
presentation, The 


production, even though his presence is 


color and size of the outdoor Kern-Ham- 


merstein musical, based on Edna Ferber’s novel, lends itself 


; 


to the wide, deep, and wet surroundings at Jones Beach} 
The Lombardo Orchestra, Helena Bliss, David Atkinson ¥ 
and a large cast of dancers, singers, and merrymakers help} 
make this version of the riverboat romance an entertaining 
summer tidbit. 
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Reviews in Brief \ 


Ireland's budding motion picture industry is off to a prom-| 
ising start with THE RISING OF THE MOON, a loose 
connected picture of three episodes, based on one-act a 
by Lady Gregory, Frank O’Connor, and Martin J. McHugh 
The segments show various facets of the Irish nature and] 


to the comedy, suspense, and high drama of the short pieces 


political turbulence, with an all-Irish cast giving full He 
Director John Ford, who with Lord Killanin, is sparking] 


. 


this Irish movie venture, has captured much of the flavor 


of the people and a considerable portion of the island charm 
in his approach to the stories, and Tyrone Power's narration] 
is a decided asset. McHugh’s A Minute’s Wait is a rollick 
ing bit of comedy-romance stemming from the “one minute’ } 
a local train is supposed to wait at a by-station. A marriage] 
is arranged, and all manner of amusing episodes occu? 
before the “minute” ends. In O’Connor’s episode, The 
Majesty of the Law, an elderly cottager prefers jail to th 

lifetime enemy 
fine himself, Da 

Lady 


payment of a fine for brawling with a 
Even when the victim offers to pay the 
O'Flaherty proudly 


play, from which the picture takes its title, is a moving 


strides off to prison. Gregory’ 


political vignette of the Black-and-Tan days in which a con 
demned man is spirited from prison in nun’s garb and rows 


safely to freedom with the connivance of a sergeant ol 


police. Photographed in the west of Ireland, the beauty 
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and grandeur of the scenes compete for attention with the 
sharply pointed dramas and the fine work of the cast, most 
of them recruited from the Abbey Theater. Dennis O’Dea, 
Eileen Crowe, Frank Lawton, Cyril Cusack, Noel Purcell, 
and Jimmy O’Dea are well known to American audiences. 
This unusual and intriguing debut by the new industry of 
[reland is worthwhile entertainment and heartily recom- 
mended for the entire family. (Warner Bros.) 


[he problems of dope addiction make forceful drama in A 
HATFUL OF RAIN, a grim, unpleasant study of a family 
in torment. Acted with admirable restraint, produced in 
semidocumentary style, and shorn of the stage play's objec- 
tionable features, this is acceptable adult fare, though hardly 
to be classified as entertainment. It stars Lloyd Nolan, An- 
thony Franciosa, Eva Marie Saint, and Don Murray, as a 
pain-wracked Korean War vet who has taken to drugs for 
relief and then finds himself unable to cope with his addic 
tion. Though his wife and father are unaware of his plight, 
a doting brother has taken it upon himself to shield the boy 
through the ordeal in the mistaken belief that he is doing 
the right thing. It is realistic, with moments of sensitivity 
and some comedy, but ignores the spiritual aspects of the 
problem and therefore is less than complete in its presenta- 
tion of a monstrous evil. (20th Century-Fox) 


AN AFFAIR TO REMEMBER blends a number of superior 
talents in a light, traceable romance, previously presented on 
{ffair, starring Irene Dunne and Charles 
Leo McCarey again directs his own story, this time 


the screen as Love 
Boyer. 
with Deborah Kerr and Cary Grant as the pair who meet 
romance in 


on a transocean liner and soon find their trou- 


bled seas. Basically, the tale is of a familiar pattern but it 


has been developed with sensitivity and intelligence, the 


by JERRY COTTER 


Irish revolutionary Don- 
ald Connelly (Sean Curran) is 
on his way to freedom in 

this “1921” sequence from 
“The Rising of the Moon” 


former giving it an air of originality, and the latter success- 
fully hurdling what might have been a 
McCarey’s deft handling of theme and players marks this 
as an adult drama to recall with pleasure. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


moral obstacle. 


THE MIDNIGHT STORY poses problems it does not al- 
ways succeed in solving. An intriguing melodrama played 
against a San Francisco background with a parish priest as a 
murder victim and a young policeman on a 
the killer, it is inclined to stumble dramatically in its offbeat 
denouement. Tony Curtis, Gilbert Roland, Marisa Pavan, 
and Jay C. Flippen turn in competent portrayals in this 
mildly entertaining mystery for the adult fan. 
International) 


manhunt for 


(Universal- 


A biting, bitter lampoon of a television personality, A FACE 


IN THE CROWD is dynamic motion picture fare which 
unfortunately goes astray when it approaches moral issues. 
It is also far too blunt in detailing bedroom scenes, which 


is perhaps an Elia Kazan hangover from his recent direction 
of Baby Doll. When the picture concentrates on the fabu- 
lous rise of a hillbilly singer to TV eminence and the result- 
ant chaos when the vulgarian wields an influence of fright- 
ening strength, this is both forthright and powerful. It is 
acted with vigor by Andy Grifhth, Patricia Neal, and An- 
thony Franciosa, but the obtuse handling of sex and a false 
interpretation of the 


purposes of matrimony 


(Warnei 


preclude a 
recommendation for any type audience. Bros.) 


Was 


INTERLUDE filmed in Munich, Germany, and Salz 
burg, Austria, and the CinemaScope lensing of the stunning 
terrain far overshadows the pallid maneuverings of the script. 
In most respects this is a padded soap opera plot, @ revise of 


a 1939 Irene Dunne-Charles Boyer movie called When To- 


Deborah Kerr and 
Cary Grant in “An 
Affair to Remember.” 
previously presented 
on the screen as 


“Love Affair” 





June Allyson and 
Rosanno Brazzo have 
a romantic idyll in the 
beautifully filmed 
“Interlude” 





morrow Comes. 


In this version June Allyson is a State 
Department employee who comes to work in Munich and 
falls in love with a local symphony conductor. The eventual 
knowledge that he has an insane wife brings the “idyll” to a 
conclusion, though not without considerable vacillation on 
both sides. Though the resolution is sound, thcre are mo- 
ments when it treads on slippery ground. The performances 
by Miss Allyson, Rosanno Brazzi, Keith Andes, Jane Wyatt, 
and others are routine, which gives the audience good oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on the scenery. 
tional) 


(Universal-Interna- 


Bing Crosby takes on a thankless, and questionable, assign- 
ment in MAN ON FIRE, which tackles the problems of 
divorce, child custody, and an eventual remarriage. It is 
regrettable to find Bing involved in such a charade, even 
though the role does offer him some challenging dramatic 
moments as an actor. He is cast as a divorced man, deter- 
mined to retain custody of his son, and refusing to follow 
a court order turning the boy over to his former wife and 
her new husband. There are some strong indictments of 
divorce, t» be sure, but most of them are counterbalanced 
in this drama by a sympathetic approach to remarriage, an 
inconsistent and untenable solution. Crosby's interpretation 
is convincing as the embittered man, and there are excellent 
supporting performances by Mary Fickett, Inger Stevens, E. 
G. Marshall, and Malcolm Broderick. (M-G-M) 


Kim Novak’s amazingly good portrayal is the highlight 
of THE JEANNE EAGELS STORY, a frank and uninhibited 
biography of the flamboyant stage star. In a basically un- 
sympathetic part, Miss Novak exhibits the first’ sparks of 
talent, and it is unfortunate that the role is not one cal- 
culated to win over an audience. The Eagels story, as 
presented here, is the saga of a carnival dancer who is deter- 
mined to win fame as a dramatic actress. She succeeds, sacri- 
ficing health, faith, sanity, and eventually her lile in the 
struggle. She is presented as a bitter, dishonest, immoral, 
and calculating woman, partially successful as an artist but 
a miserable failure in all else. Jeff Chandler, Agnes Moore- 
head, Virginia Grey, and Gene Lockhart are expert in this 
frankly 


life. (Columbia) 


suggestive, partly objectionable study of a tragic 


ISLAND IN THE SUN, Alec Waugh’s problem-ridden, 
imaginary spot in the Carribbean, comes to the screen with 
minor changes in the plot, an abundance of exceptional 
beautiful scenic shots, and a rather humdrum concentration 
on frustration. The principal characters are so bogged down 
in their neuroticisms, so festooned with suffering and sellt- 
reproach that the film reaches a saturation point in monot- 
ony long before the halfway mark. Romances between col- 
ored and white on the British-controlled island have been 
publicized as the picture’s controversial feature; actually, 
the script’s emphasis on the suggestive and lack of a sound 
moral approach are the basic errors. The players brood 
through their roles in contrast to the gay, colorful back- 
grounds and_ blue-skied, Joan Fontaine, 
Dorothy Dandridge, Harry Belafonte, Diana Wynyard, Joan 
Collins, and many others are acceptable in their roles, but 
only James Mason succeeds in creating a dimensional charac- 
ter as the tortured victim of an inferiority complex. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


island beauty. 


May-December romance in Paris turns out to be more 
ludicrous than interesting in LOVE IN THE AFTER- 
NOON, starring Gary Cooper, Audrey Hepburn, and 
Maurice Chevalier. Reminiscent, though hardly equal to, 
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the Lubitsch comedies of yesteryear, the story presents 
Cooper as a Yankee millionaire with a reputation as an 
international Casanova. M. Chevalier is a Gallic-version 
private eye seeking divorce evidence, and Miss Hepburn, 
his daughter who becomes enamored of the aging roué, 
Despite the tongue-in-cheek attitudes and the frequent 
references to “lamour,” Paris in the spring,” etc, thisf 
is morally objectionable and consistently boring. (Alliedg 
Artists) 


i a al 


JOE BUTTERELY is second cousin to Sakini, the all-wise 
interpreter of The Teahouse of the August Moon. This 
august buffer Audie 
Murphy, George Nader, and Keenan Wynn are amusing 


personage is a for complications. 
as the Army boys, but the picture belongs to Burgess Mere: 
dith and his slick performance as the Japanese con-man, 
Adults in the mood for some lightweight comedy will enjoy 

é uae : q 
this. (Universal-International) é 


Rita Rayworth’s screen return is disappointing in - many 
respects. Her performance is not up to par, and FIRE 
DOWN BELOW is a dull conflagration, burdened with a 
disjointed script and an excess of suggestiveness. Filmed in 
Trinidad with Robert Mitchem and Jack Lemmon as co- 

stars, the plot comes belatedly to life in the final suspenseful 
episode where Lemmon is trapped in the hold of a freighter 
by shifting cargo. For the rest, it is merely Sadie Thompson 
in a West Indian setting, albeit a photographically stunning 


one. (Columbia) 


The British have exported an ingenuous little comedy about 
a pair of youngsters who run away from home to see the 
Coronation festivities. JOHN AND JULIE is the story ol 
their cross-country trek, one step ahead of the constabulary, 
The picture has colorful scenes, whimsical moments, and con- 
siderable charm. It is a fragile affair, but the work of Colin 
Gibson and Leslie Dudley, as the children, and the acting 
of Noelle Middleton, Constance Cummings, Wilfred Hyde 
White, and Moira Lister give it substance. 


(DCA) 








This is an enjoy- 
able family show. 


Playguide 
The Happiest Millionaire; Show 
Boat 


FOR THE FAMILY: 


FOR ADULTS: My Fair Lady; No 
Sergeants; Bells Ave 
Happy Hunting; Visit to a Small 
Planet; The Irish Players; The | 
Diary of Anne Frank; Most Happy § 
Fella; A Hole in the Head 

(On Tour) The Matchmaker 


Time for 
Ringing; 





PARTLY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Inherit the Wind; Damn Yankees; 
Li'l Abner; Separate Tables; Pw: 
ple Dust 

(On Tour) The 


Apple Carl; 





Fallen Angels 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Long Day’s Journey Into Night; 
The Iceman Cometh; A Moon for 
the Misbegotten; Auntie Mame; 
Tunnel of Love; Three-Penny 
Opera; Hotel Paradiso 

(On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof; Fanny; Orpheus Descending 
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A Question of Billy Graham 


A LETTER CAME to me recently asking if I thought the 
evangelist Billy Graham had a message for Catholics, as 
the writer had heard him say he did. At the time I could 
formulate no opinion on him. In my own mind [| had put 
him somewhere’ between the Oxford 
Jehovah's Witnesses. I had Father Kelly’s remarks 
about listening to him and they struck me as_ sensible. 
When later he explained that his remarks had been meant 
as a warning and not as a ban, I did wonder why Catholics 
would want to listen to Mr. Graham. 

to hear and 


Groupers and 


read 


1 decided own and now, after 
two television viewings and assorted reading, I am ready 
to answer the letter. 

I listened to Mr. Graham on 


not teel they really met. 


read on my 


“Meet the Press” and did 
They wanted answers; they got 
platitudes, and the more they probed the softer the words 
got. One asked the old question about why does God 
allow a good man to suffer from a terribly painful disease, 
and his answer to that was that God was love,— a fine true 
statement, but rather non sequitur right then. He said noth- 
ing whatever about the value of suffering nor did he use 
its great analogy to Our Lord’s own suflering. He answered 
most questions by referring the questioners to the Bible, 
also laudable. Read it, he said, but if with all their reading 
the thousands he advises don’t do so with understanding, 
will it really help them? Of one question he said it would 
take too long to answer because it was theological and such 
questions took time. But he made us all feel that it would 
have been easy for him to answer that one too. 

On another evening | listened to his television hour at 
the Garden, The music was beautiful—spiritual tranquil- 
lizers, I thought, perhaps unkindly—and when they sang 
“God Our Help in Ages Past” and even the sentimental 
“Old Rugged Cross,” one felt a sense of the lifting of the 
heart to things spiritual. Then talk, the im- 
passioned talk. 1 before heard an evangelist. 
My early Protestant religious life was spent among Lutherans 


came the 
have nevei 
and Episcopalians, both dignified forms ol faith, and I was 
unprepared for what I heard. Listening with me was a friend 
who had heard many evangelists and, when I began to get 
irritated at Mr. Graham's calm assumption that the Holy 
Ghost was right there in the Garden with him, she said he was 
talking like any evangelist except that his voice and_ his 
profile were unusually good. Otherwise, she thought he filled 
the shouting Methodist bill. I thought that rather a rough 
Way to put it; even in his excited moments he is 
smooth with a smoothness that is a part of the whole en- 
semble—the smiling emcee who precedes him, the ushers 
who move so deftly about. 


more 


The Smooth and Easy Way 


In fact, it all moved too easily; things were too well 
oiled. And I found myself thinking—is Christianity as easy 
as this to win and keep? He made it seem a super highway 
and not a dusty road which pilgrims walk. And later I read 


WoMAY, is 





MAN 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


John Crosby, who put it very well. Mr. Graham, he said, was 
too much like a football coach telling the team to get in 
there and fight or like an insurance salesman who wants 
to see you well covered as a sensible precaution. “This is 


what bothered me most,” he wrote, “Christianity was after 
all a very risky business; security was not what the early 
And | 


getting today. 


Christians were seeking nor what they got.” would 
add that | 


As I listened, I felt increasingly certain that he believes 


can’t believe it is what they are 


with all his heart what he is saying and that his words show 


him to be an honest man and a good man, who is filled 


with a great desire to bring people to God, in whom he 
devoutly and fervently believes. But between intention and 


method I felt a large gap, and we parted completely at the 


close of his talk. I heard him say that he wanted as 
many as possible to come forward to their “big moment 
with Christ,” and then he added, “You up there in the 


gallery can come down by escalator.” 
1 thought of Paul 
lgnatius and the others in whose words, when they sought 


and his confréres, of Dominic and 


to bring people to God, was not the comfort of escalators 


And then | 
the people coming up on the stage, 


oO 
1g 


but the way of the Cross. looked once more at 


moved I am sure by 
the golden words of hope, and for all I know changing their 
lives for keeps right there. And I felt a faint distaste, almost 
embarrassment, at this public spectacle. I went from the tele- 


vision set to get a good, reviving drink of cold water. 
Funny Inside Feeling 

But I kept thinking of those people and their faces, and 
suddenly think, by 
Arnold Such 
people were afflicted, he said, with a peculiar disease which 
he had named FIF. It 
gave its name in full—Funny Feeling. 

In a daily box in the Herald Tribune, 
a hundred words or so of worth each morning. 


I remembered a_ phrase, invented, I 


Lunn and perhaps on a_ similar occasion. 


was not incurable, he said, and he 
Inside 
Mr. Graham gives 
One tells of 
a waiter who served him and who said he had “taken Christ 
as his Lord while standing under an umbrella during ow 


\nother 


crusade in Hong kong.” told of a man who weni 
to the Garden last week and resisted; he gritted his teeth 
and refused to give up his pride. “He went home,” reports 
Mr. Graham, “‘sat down to drink a glass of milk, and never 
got up. He was dead of a heart attack.” 

This opens fascinating vistas, but we must not linger. 
What I want to say is that what the whole crusade lacks, 
including Mr. Graham, is the fine and essentially saving 
sense of humor, something the Catholic Church has made 


good use of often. 

By way of warning, I want to add that Mr. Graham very 
definitely includes Catholics in his appeals at the Garden. 
At least twice I heard him say he could help bring Catholics 
as well as Protestants to God. Best of all that 
letter in Patricia Zeis writes, “Billy 
Graham, I think, is doing a good job in bringing people | 
toward (not to) God. 
Catholics?” 


answers to 


is a very brief Time: 


But to what is he going to convert 
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Grif Davis— 
Liberian President Tubman 
(left) greets Ghana’s Prime Minister 


The port of Monrovia, chief export Liberian children proudly carry their country’s flag in a parade along #" *r¢ 
center and capital of Liberia 








in street of the capital, Monrovia 


Sisters join in play at school. 
Below: English is not easy 


a 


brican 


BORDERED ON the north, east, and 
west by European colonies, Liberia rings 
something of a bell in the minds of 
\mericans. Aside from a vague aware- 
ness that the small republic is tucked 
away somewhere on Africa’s Atlantic 
bulge, our image of the country’s life 
and development is usually blurred, 
dim, and, too often, outdated. 

Americans who remember our Aboli- 
tionist history associate Liberia first and 
foremost with the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. Thirteen thousand Negro 
freedmen journeyed eastward across the 
Atlantic Ocean and carved out a re- 
public on Africa’s west coast fourteen 
years before the Union and the Confed- 
eracy came to blows over the institution 
of chattel slavery. During the interven- 
ing century, because of originally better 
education, exposure to greater sophisti- 
cation, and contact with the outside 
world, these ‘“Americo-Liberians” and 
their descendants have occupied nearly 
all posts in the government. Through 
intermarriage among themselves and 
through nepotism, their privileges were 
handed down to a favored few of each 
generation, and other Liberians had lit- 
tle say about what went on in any sphere 
of public affairs. 

But today the term “Americo-Lib- 
erians” is officially frowned upon. Presi- 
dent William  Vacanarat  Shadrach 
Tubman’s eleven-year-old “unification 
program” has integrated the country’s 


republic, was first settled by the United States 


by William Worthy 


aboriginal population into the fabric of 
government service and into the better 
positions in the economy. Those who 
point to the progress of this “F.E.P.C.— 
type” undertaking cite the Secretary of 
State, Momulu Dukuly, as Exhibit A. 
Dukuly is a member of the Vai tribe and 
does not hold his high office by virtue of 
being one of the fifty thousand great- 
ereat-great-grandchildren of the trail- 
blazing freedmen from the United States. 

\ reporter searching for Main Street 
Liberia does not have far to look once 
arrived by Air France from Dakar. 
What streets exist in Liberia are to be 
found mostly in the capital city of Mon- 
rovia. For, despite tremendous develop- 
ment in the last five years, Liberia re- 
mains essentially a retarded country. 
What is true for streets also goes for 
the 500-600 telephones in the republic: 
all are concentrated in the center ol 
Monrovia. An internal radio network 
system assures efhicient communication 
service by radio telephone to key points. 
There is immediate service between 
these points and the modern telephone 
system in Monrovia. There are two 
broadcast radio stations in Monrovia. 

In order graphically to portray a city 
and a nation in rapid flux, we had a 
Liberian photographer shoot pictures 
of pioneer street-building now in prog- 
ress just two blocks from President Tub- 
man’s Executive Mansion and a half- 
minute’s stroll from the mayor’s Office. 
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Hitherto, dirt paths, rock, and sand cov- 
ered the ground where men are now 
digging a modern street. In addition to 
improving the city’s looks, this face- 
lifting operation is designed to help ac- 
commodate the increasing number of 
cars that are imported from abroad. For 
the first time Monrovia also has two 
small taxicab fleets, one of them owned 
by the chief of police. 

Before “going out on the town” from 
my hotel room overlooking Main Street, 
let me first dig a few vital facts and 
Statistics out of my luggage. If the “Sub- 
urbs” are included, the capital’s popula- 
tion adds up to 45,000. Across the coun- 
try none of the handful of communities 
that lay claim to the rank of a municipal- 
ity has over 5,000 residents. Eager to 
have the country grow and to bring in 
immigrants, the government estimates 
the total population to be in the vicinity 
of two million. 

English is the official language, but 
out of Monrovia few people speak any- 
thing other than their tribal vernacular 
—thus making for a serious handicap in 
comprehension, I am told, when Libe- 
rian students, eager like almost all Afri- 
can youth for an American education, 
come over here to matriculate. The 
country’s still strong ties to the United 
States are nowhere more manifest than 
in the medium of exchange: the Ameri- 
can dollar is the official currency. Li- 
beria’s constitution and many of her 
governmental forms are modeled closely 
after ours. 

Take the mayor and his official func- 
tions. Technically, Mr. Nathan C. Ross 
is called the City Commissioner, but 
everyone knows him as the mayor. As in 
many a small American town, his un- 
pretentious office is upstairs over the 
police station. He became mayor early 
this year as a presidential appointee arfd 
serves at Mr. Tubman’s pleasure. At the 
age of forty, Mr. Ross presides over a 
capital that lacks “home rule” in much 
the same way as does Washington, D. C., 
where the federal government, acting 
through Congress, stands over the presi- 
dentially appointed District Commis- 
sioners. Ordinances drafted by Mon- 
rovia’s government require the approval 
of the President before taking effect. 

A printer and tailor by profession, 
Commissioner Ross completed his fresh- 
man year at Liberia College (which has 
since become the University of Liberia) . 
Because of the illness of his father, he 
then had to drop out. Fate decreed that 
that was the end of his formal educa- 
tion. For his present job he served a 
ten-year “apprenticeship” as Monrovia’s 
chief clerk and then as Director of City 
Improvement. A quiet and retiring man, 
Mr. Ross has the diplomatic task (un- 
known to any American mayor) of keep- 
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ing peace among the twelve native 
tribes which, through their chiefs, gov- 
ern themselves according to ancient tri- 
bal laws while at the same time being 
subject to municipal and national en- 
actments. 

Monrovia’s mayor has never had an 
opportunity to travel abroad. But the 
city’s one and only native-son banker 
studied for seven years in the United 
States. Big, friendly, communicative 
Romeo Horton, who from all appear- 
ances could have been star tackle and 
man-most-likely-to-succeed, is young in 
years—thirty-two—and young in banking 
experience. He traces his grounding 
in the intricacies of business loans and 
export-import financing to his A.B. de- 
gree at Morehouse College in Atlanta 
(1950) and to his M.B.A. degree at 
Wharton School of Finance in Philadel- 
phia (1953). 

Son of a Georgia-born mother and a 
West Indian Baptist minister who be- 
came a naturalized Liberian, Mr. Hor- 
ton is president of the two-year-old Bank 
of Liberia. Situated diagonally across 
Main Street from the mayor’s office, the 
bank set up shop with the very modest 
capital of $10,000, which was subscribed 
by about fifteen Liberians. Before that 
time the country had had only one finan- 
cial institution, the Bank of Monrovia. 

If there is one thing about Monrovia 
that quickly strikes a visitor, it is the 
small-town verity that everyone knows 
everyone else. For days before Mr. 
Horton introduced me to Dr. John B. 
West—the capital’s outstanding general 
practitioner and a specialist in skin and 
tropical diseases—I had been getting re- 
ports about him from Liberians and 
Americans: friends, patients, and listen- 
ers to ELWA, Monrovia’s one and only 
standard broadcasting station, which he 
owns. Still a U.S. citizen, he arrived in 
Liberia ten years ago as chief of a Public 
Health Service team, liked the country, 
noted its great shortage of doctors, mar- 
ried, and settled down. Cosmopolitan in 
his interests and also eager to. keep 
abreast of the latest medical advances, 
he journeys to Europe or the States every 
year or two for refresher coursés and a 
rest. 

The middle-aged, graying doctor, who 
had to set up his own pharmacy in his 
always crowded private clinic, is, like his 
handful of colleagues, chronically over- 
worked. For recreation he retires to the 
top floor of his beach-side house and, 
over his shortwave transmitter, talks to 
fellow “hams” all over the world. 

Foreign missionaries are established 





WILLIAM WORTHY, special CBS News corre- 
pondent and freel writer, visited Liberia 
recently, where he collected material for this 
report on the African republic. 





fixtures along Main Street and up coun- 
try. As recently as 1944, before the re- 
public’s postwar development program 
was launched, missions provided 78 per 
cent of all educational opportunities in 
Liberia. Even now, with the Govern- 
ment pouring 10 per cent of the national 
income into its own educational facili- 
ties, mission schools still rate high with 
officialdom and populace. President 
Tubman’s nine-year-old daughter, Wil- 
hemina, for example, attends Saint 
Teresa’s Convent School in Monrovia. 

Self-supporting except for a Govern- 
ment subsidy to students reaching the 
high-school level, Saint Teresa’s is run 
by fourteen sisters of the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary—the only nuns in 
Liberia. Four of the sisters are from Ire- 
land and five are Americans, The oth- 
ers box the compass, hailing from Brit- 
ain, the Philippines, Scotland, and 
Malta. Mother Arnulpha, from Colorado, 
presides over a brood of 40 kindergarten 
boys, 55 boarding students, and 500 girls 
stretching through high-school age. 

Since her arrival in 1945 and espe- 
cially since the high school was started in 
1947, Mother Arnulpha has seen consid- 
erable growth in terms of enrollment 
and facilities—an educational expansion 
characteristic of most of Africa. Through- 
out the Dark Continent schools and 
book-learning have become a key to a 
more dignified station in life, and thirst 
for education parallels, reinforces, and 
expresses nationalist aspirations. 

Several miles from Saint Teresa’s, on 
a hill cooled by breezes from the nearby 
Atlantic Ocean and just up the street 
from the Executive Mansion, stands St. 
Patrick’s Pro-Cathedral. Across the road 
is the church-afhiliated elementary schoo! 
for 300 boys. Fifteen hundred to two 
thousand parishioners worship at the 
thirty-five-year-old church. When I paid 
a visit there one Saturday evening, 
Father Jeremiah Higgins took ten min- 
utes out from hearing confessions to 
tell me about the two other Catholic 
churches in Monrovia and the dozen 
others scattered around the country. The 
Monrovia parish also has a high school 
for 250 boys, and at Cape Palmas down 
the coast 100 men and women study at 
Our Lady of Fatima College. Father 
Higgins’ brogue, still strong after twenty- 
three years in Liberia, leaves no doubt as 
to his country of birth, and Bishop John 
Collins of Liberia is also from Ireland. 
In line with the policy of Pope Pius XII 
of encouraging the “Africanization” of 
the Catholic clergy in Africa, one of the 
priests at St, Patrick’s, Father Patrick 
Juwle, is Liberian, 

In terms of mobility and getting their 
work done, mission workers not sta- 
tioned in one spot do face the special 
problems characteristic of underdevel- 
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oped areas. Because of the very few pass- 
able roads, Monrovia’s intercourse with 
much of the hinterlands is necessarily by 
plane. Many an itinerant missionary 
flies his own private two-seater around 
the countryside and skillfully sets down 
on narrow airstrips culled out of almost 
impenetrable jungle growth. 
Save for one furniture-making shop 
down by the waterfront, Main Street has 
practically no industry of its own. Nor 
is there any train station in Monrovia; 
the Bomi Hills freight line is Liberia’s 
one and only railroad. Come back in a 
few years, a visitor is confidently told. 
Besides giving the Ohio-size republic 
a window on the world’s commerce, the 
modern port of Monrovia is the source 
of employment for thousands of the city’s 
less privileged residents. The photog- 
rapher and I took a taxicab out to a 
large cluster of shacks known as Clara- 
town—a working-class section of the cap- 
ital three or four miles off Main Street 
and a mile or so from the guarded gates 
leading to the docks. We spent several 
hours talking with the people and tape 
recording characteristic “sounds of Li- 
beria”—songs and drum music that have 
been handed down the nigh changeless 
tribal corridors for uncounted centuries. 
As young and old by the hundreds 
drew around in the gathering dusk—twi- 
light in areas near the Equator is a mat- 
ter of minutes, and the switch from sun- 
light to scattered pinpoints of artificial 
light was quite abrupt—I found myself 
wondering if this tropical scene on the 
West coast of Africa did not differ very 
little from “summertime” one hundred 


. years ago when slaves on Mississippi 


\ cotton plantations relaxed to the tunes 








Pioneer street-building gets underway in Monrovia. 
More and more cars make modern streets necessary 


of spiritual songs of protest after the 
day’s work was over. 

Of course, my host of the evening, 
Thomas Robert, and his neighbors are 
not chattel slaves. It was only the bar- 
renness of their decrepit huts, the mea- 
gerness of their fare, and the bleakness 
of unpaved, unadorned, unhygienic 
Claratown that evoked images of Uncle 
Tom’s cabin. Weary of its second-class 
status in the world community and de- 
termined to cast off the disabilities of 
color, Liberia has joined the all-African 
»arade of programs to correct their un- 
balanced and one-crop economies. 

Mr. Robert’s small, candle-lit shanty 
is home for his wife, three children, two 
cousins, brother-in-law, and sister-in-law. 
The man of the house is stevedore for 
the Farrell Lines of New York. For a 
working stint that begins at 6:00 a.m. 
and ends at 6:00 p.m., he earns fifty-five 
cents—not per hour but per day. Also he 
receives some fringe benefits. Some- 
times, he told me, the crew on the docks 
has to work straight through the night, 
without overtime, unloading and load- 
ing cargo if a behind-schedule freighter 
requires a quick “turn-around.” Al- 
though in theory unions are permitted, 
none has been organized on the piers. 

To supplement the family income— 
and it must be a most meager supple- 
ment—Mrs. Robert buys from farmers 
small quantities of rice, fufu, and cassava 
and sells these three Liberian staples to 
her equally poor neighbors, 

As long ago as 1918, Liberia awoke to 
the realization that, however retarded 
economically, she was not isolated from 
swirling global currents. In that year of 
crucial developments, a German sub- 


marine killed several Liberians when it 
shelled the French-owned wireless sta- 
tion a few blocks from Main: Street. 

The cold war completed the shatter- 
ing of any isolationist dreams when the 
population suddenly found themselves 
psychologically strategic in other peo- 
ple’s eyes. Liberia’s coastline .of 350 
miles and her land breadth of 200 miles 
are of greater importance in Kremlin 
and Pentagon calculations than the 
geographical size would indicate. 

When someone like myself from the 
bustle of sleepless Manhattan discovers 
Liberian offices shutting down on the 
dot of 2:00 p.m. and when “urgent press” 
cablegrams don’t get sent or delivered 
“until we next work the circuit to New 
York,” he reacts at first as if tossed into 
a quite different world. 

But the sight soon thereafter of a U.S. 
military training mission, plus discussion 
of Moscow’s recent offer to exchange 
ambassadors, inescapably yanks the visi- 
tor back into reality. Although placid 
on the surface, Monrovia is no Oasis 
from the tensions of 1956. Preoccupied 
with internal development and _ vastly 
preferring to be left alone, Main Street 
is nonetheless being pulled and hauled 
quite unsentimentally by forces across 
the seas. While military considerations 
get the headlines, the basic struggle is 
spiritual—a fight for keeps over a con- 
tinent undemanding until Asia blazed 
a path to freedom. As Liberians and 
other Africans now have a place on the 
world stage, we will have to accord to 
them the attention and help and fra- 
ternalism now expected by peoples so 
long denied effective control over their 
lives and fatherlands and destinies, 


The old meets the new. Liberian National Airways 
plane lands at new airstrip in Western Province 


— 
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DONT MENTION GOD 





could hardly believe my eyes when 
| I read a poll on religion published 
in a magazine for women. It reported 
that 83 per cent of the Catholic women 
interviewed said they believed that ma- 
ture, intelligent people of basically dif- 
ferent religious backgrounds could have 
a happy, married life. 

I disagree. 

I do not think that two weak religions 
in the home can result in one strong 
faith in the children who come out of 
that home. Neither do I _ honestly 
think that two persons of strong but 
diverse beliefs create a proper 
spiritual climate for their children to 
grow in. 

I have thought at length about mixed 
marriages, because I am the product of 
one. Now, my parents’ marriage was 
almost a perfect mixed marriage, but 
even a perfect mixed marriage is a 
sad substitute for the real thing. My 
mother and dad never argued about 
religion (a marriage where the parents 
do must be a terrible, terrible thing 
for the children) but their marriage 
lacked the vital third dimension—God. 
My dad was always exemplary about 


can 


sending me to church and to the sacra- 
ments and to a Catholic but 
he wasn’t a Catholic 
could understand the Church 

He didn’t _ believe 
actually wrong 
supposedly deemed it necessary; I don’t 
think he thought birth control really 
wrong where there seemed a 
argument for it; and I am sure that he 
remained convinced that Catholic 
schooling not absolute 
sity if it created even a partial hard- 
ship (how could he see the need, if he 
didn’t have the faith?). 

And I think he always nourished a 
slight suspicion of priests—not a Maria 
Monk sort of thing, but the feeling 
that they thought of him as somehow 
second class. He the 
fact that the only time they ever ap- 
proached him was for a contribution, 
and I know he wondered in the back 
of his mind if the rosary beads were 
really some sort of an abacus. 


school, 


and so he never 


divorce was 


where circumstances 
strong 
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an neces- 
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It is a sad thing when God becomes a divisive force in the home instead 


of being the life-giving center of the family’s unity 


He was eminently fair, though. He 
dropped his Masonic affiliation because 
he knew the charges he heard hurled 
against the Church were unfounded. 
And he was scrupulous about the 
promises he had made to the Church 
when he had been married. In fact, he 
was exemplary in carrying them out. 

But living with a mixed marriage was 
hard for him; it was difficult for my 
mother; it was worst of all, perhaps, for 
us children. 

Thinking back I can see my dad sit- 
ting in the car in front of the church 
during Mass Sunday after Sunday—and 
remembering the doubts that it raised 
in my mind. 

I can remember with what great in- 
ner confusion I saw my dad eat meat on 
Friday. In school Sister had said eating 
meat on Friday was a sin, for a Catholic. 
This confused me. 

One of the worst scars is the memory 
of the Father-Son Communions we used 


to have at church. 
I can remember with what shame I 
attended them alone. I was always 


ignominously assigned a “dad” when I 
had a real one only a few blocks away. 

I had to march into church in ranks 
with this strange dad and I had to sit 
beside him and go to Communion with 
him. And afterward I had to eat beside 
him at the breakfast. 

And I would look at the other kids 
with their real dads and feel strangely 
cheated. Why? Why not my dad here 
beside me? 

And I always had to explain it to the 
strange “father” with me. I got to know 
the pattern of their questions. Very deli- 
cately they would ask if my dad were 
dead. 

And I had to tell them no, that he was 
home. He was not a Catholic. 

And that was the hard part of it, the 
part that made a faith in God come very 
hard to me as I grew older and became 
more aware. For as with every boy, my 
hero was my dad. And he deserved hero 
worship because he was a perfect dad. 
He was kind, was patient, was conscien- 
tious, was good at things a boy wants his 
dad to be good at. 


ANONYMOUS 


Now dads are the links children have 
with God. God made them to be “minor 
Gods,” to give Godlike example and 
training until young minds can grasp 
the fact of a real God, who is really the 
Father. 

But my “minor God” had feet of clay. 
He told me patiently, “Be a good Cath- 
olic boy. Go to church; listen to the 
Sisters and the priest and learn to pray.” 

But it didn’t take me long to think: 
“There is something wrong here. My 
dad doesn’t believe in this, and so why 
should [? If it isn’t good enough for 
him, why should I believe in it? Why 
should I do all these hard things? If they 
are necessary, he would surely be doing 
them.” 

In high school it all came to a head, 
I became pretty much of a problem. 

Contused by the mixed-up standards 
of living around me, I tossed them all 
overboard and picked up the much 
simpler religion of the teen gang. It’s 
code had only one main tenet, only one 
mortal sin: “Ratting” on a friend. 

I got in more trouble than I like to 
vemember, and I hit the early years of 
manhood knowing plenty about the 
seamy side of life. I had many of the 
bad habits and was working on the rest. 

I remember talking about marriage to 
a girl one night, and she said that she 
would not mind becoming a Catholic. 
That struck me as being almost humor- 
ous, because at that time I didn’t care if 
the girl I married was a Catholic or not. 

Fortunately, a most benevolent God 
took over in there some place and with 
the aid of a fine Catholic girl I found 
my way back to the faith and to a Cath 
olic marriage. 

And looking back at my youth, | 
wonder more and more about the why 
and the wherefore of my early years. | 
had always blamed myself completely for 
my youthful failure, but, as I learned 

more about the faith, I wondered if it 
would have been exactly that way if it 
had not been for my folks’ mixed mar 
riage. 

You see, in the home of my youth God 
was an outlander. He wasn’t mentioned: 
it had to be that way for the marriage 
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In families of mixed marriages there 
tends to form a spiritual vacuum in the 
living room and dining room 
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to work. To talk about God or religion 
openly was as verboten as to talk about 
rape, incest, or abortion. And in my 
youthful mind it came to have some 
mysterious taint. Religion was a_ bad 
thing that caused fights. “Nice people do 
not talk about religion.” 

I don’t mean for a minute that my 
folks wanted it that way; they didn’t. 
They were fine, moral people who 
wanted their children, who wanted them 
to be gcod, and who tried to teach them 
right from wrong. But they were either 
too shortsighted or, more correct, too 
enmeshed in a trap of their own devis- 
ing to be able to save their children 
from the consequences. 

As a result my brother, sister, and ] 
were reared in a spiritual partial vac- 
uum. There were places we could par- 
take of religion, it is true: in school, 
in church, in our bedroom at night. But 
it was not to be seen in the living room 
or in the dining room, and especially 
when other people were around. It was a 
schizophrenic type of religion with walls 


Harold Lambert photo 


and partitions of fear that were trained 
to snap in fear of discovery or embarrass- 
ment. 

In my home there was no sorrow of 
Lent, no joy of Easter. I was given a 
rosary, but I was never given the story 
behind the rosary, or an explanation of 
the mysteries, and, of course, no inkling 
of the great medicine of meditation. 

I heard, as though in echo from far 
away, of such things as novenas and 
Forty Hours’ devotions and retreats, but 
they had no substance with me. I didn’t 
understand them. 

We never even had a crib at Christ- 
mas, and as for Epiphany, as far as I 
knew the Christmas season was over De- 
cember 26. Easter was a Sunday that 
came when the weather got better and 
everybody seemed to have good clothes 
on. Saints were very unreal characters 
whom only Catholics seemed to believe 
in and like and who had had darned lit- 
tle fun on this earth as far as I could 
ascertain. To me a guardian angel was 
as much of a fabled character as the 


gnomes, fairies, elves, and leprechauns. 

All in all, the 
Church as I grew up was something like 
the myriad and mystifying concepts an 
onlooker gets when he sees chess being 
played for the first time. 

We children had little understanding 
of the wonderful the 
teachings of the Church, the marvelous 
realization that God is in His heaven 
and all can be right with the world. We 
had none of the genuine joys that come 
to a family working together in Christ 
and at the same time realizing what they 
are aiming for, 
forever in the next world.” 

We were ereat 
sense of insecurity. I know that it mani- 
fested itself throughout youth. [| 
was a lonely stranger needing a reason 
for being and a goal to work for. I 
this 


my conception of 


consonance of 


“to be happy with Him 


undermined with a 


my 


wanted logic for all maelstrom I 
had inherited. 


Now as I look back on my own family 


life I can see how spiritually sterile 
it Was in many ways, because a wonder- 
ful mother and dad were spiritually 


disunited. Meals were hardly ever bless- 
ed with the saying of grace. There was 
no training of us children to make the 
Morning Offering: look- 
ing forward to a Communion 


there 
family 


was no 
Sunday; no evening family rosary, no 
full-throated prayers of thanks for the 
beauty of the day, or in the still of the 
evening, for the day’s joys which had 
blessed the family, although, under bur- 
dens of sorrow, we were sometimes asked 
to pray to God to help us. 

As an older man now and the father 
of my own family, I yearn sometimes to 
gq back, to start 
folks. 

My mother and dad loved each other: 
I used to thrill to the that even 
when they were old, my dad would still 


again with my own 


way 


put his arms around my mom and look 
down into her eyes and tell her that he 


loved her. What a fine love it must 
have been to survive such starvation 
on the spiritual level over so many 


years. But I cannot forget the words 


of Our Lord, “Wherever two or three 
are gathered together in My Name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” I can- 
not help thinking how much more won- 
derful it would all have been if all of 
us had been united—on the spiritual level. 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
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Billy Graham—Why Not? 


Some of my office associates cannot understand why we 
Catholics are discouraged from attending the Billy Graham 
services, Neither can I, Wouldn’t the Church be glad if 
a fallen-away Catholic returned to the Church through his 
influence?—M. O’S., New York, N. Y. 


In the spirit of the Good Shepherd Himself, 
the Church is always glad to welcome a stray 
sheep, no matter how devious the route whereby 
he may have returned to the fold. After “the 
dust has settled,” the Graham crusade will be 
appraised more calmly, according to its over- 
all, lasting worth. “Dr. Billy” will be long 
remembered for his eloquence. No one doubts 
his sincerity. In all probability, he was a good 
influence on some who, otherwise, would have 





THE DOOR 
remained religiously sluggish. 


But who will deny that the Madison Square Garden 
rallies were religious services, out-and-out? In all respects— 
prayers, hymns, sermons—the services were typical of non- 
Catholic Christianity. Logically, it was no place for a Cath- 
olic, for we pray and preach as we believe. There is only the 
faintest resemblance the belief of a non-Catholic 
Christian and a Catholic. Most of original Christianity has 
been scuttled by the non-Catholic sects, Only the Catholic 
Church has maintained, in unfractured integrity, the teach- 
ing, ruling, and sanctifying influence of the Divine Founder 
of Christianity. All due respect to Mr. Graham—but it is 
illogical for a Catholic to look for guidance to one who 
depends upon. his own wits to interpret the word of God. 
It is tragic that Mr. Graham believes only a fraction of what 
Christ taught, that he is bereft of the benefit of most of the 
sacraments, that he lacks the authorization which 
make him a divinely ordained spokesman for God. 


between 


would 


Sacramentals to Non-Catholies? 


A non-Catholic friend, who claims that all faiths are the 
Same, maintains it is all right for her to make a novena to 
St. Jude in a Catholic church and to receive our blessed 
ashes. Please settle this—L. H., PortLAnp, ME, ¢ 


Both of you are right and wrong—on different counts. From 
her “bowing acquaintance” with the Catholic Church, your 
friend ought to realize that all faiths are not the same in 
their forms of worship or veneration. It is an old saying, 
based upon fact and logic, that “we pray as we believe.” 
For example, if we believe that Christ is thoroughly divine, 
we pray to Him as God. Although your friend draws the 
line at attending Mass, she seeks out our churches because 
in her own there are neither Lenten Ashes nor novenas. 
Did she realize that the efficacy of Lenten Ashes depends 
chiefly upon the official prayers of the Church, she might not 
reappear on Ash Wednesdays to come. As for her co-religion- 
ists, they would not hesitate to enshrine a poitrait or statue 
of George Washington, to organize a reverent pilgrimage to 
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Mt. Vernon, or to treasure a chip of marble from his tomb. 
But at the very thought of striking a similar attitude toward 
a religious hero, the hue and cry would be: “Idol worship! 
Superstition!” 

According to Church Law, the sacramentals of the Church 
are intended primarily for Catholics. However, some may be 
given to catechumens and—if there be no special prohibition 
—even to non-Catholics. A catechumen is one who has applied 
for admission to the Church and who, for that purpose, is 
under formal instruction. Since 1919, catechumens may re- 
ceive whatever sacramentals are given publicly in church, 
such as Lenten Ashes, the candles blessed on Candlemas Day, 
and palms on the Sunday of Holy Week. Obviously, your 
friend is not a catechumen. However, there is no objection 
to her attending a novena or to her being blessed with a relic 
of St. Jude. In ratio to her good dispositions, she may merit 
the intercession of St. Jude before God, for material blessings 
and even for the “pearl of great price”—the grace to believe 
all that God has revealed. 


Wrist Or Palm? 
Jim Bishop, author of The Day Christ Died, has stated that 
the crucifixion nails were driven into Our Lord’s wrists. Is 
this opinion not contradicted by the fact that, in the case 
of the stigmata of canonized saints and of others still living, 
the nail punctures appear in the palms of the hands? 


First of all, there has been considerable variation in the 
stigmata or wound-marks, in the case of canonized saints— 
such as St. Francis of Assisi, St. Rita of Caccia, St. Gemma— 
as well as in the case of those living today, such as Teresa 
Neumann. of Germany and Father Pius, the Italian Capuchin. 
Briefly, there has been no stereotyped pattern for the stig- 
mata, as to the number of wounds, their location, or their 
bleeding with calendar-like regularity. 

Because of this variation of stigmata among more than 
three hundred verified cases, must conclude that the 
stigmata are not cases of a facsimile or exact reproduction 
of the wounds of Christ. Rather, it is a case of resemblance. 
What author Bishop has stated is reliable and is vouched 
for by the Shroud of Turin. The Shroud is the winding 
sheet or burial garment of Christ. (Matt. 27:29) The genu- 
ineness of the Shroud now preserved in Turin is scientifically 
defensible. Executioners drove nails through the wrists be- 
cause the palms of the hands would not support the weight 
of a crucified, writhing body. 
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No Favorites 
Am a convert. A non-Cathoiic friend maintains that Cath 


olic royalty seem to be immune from excommunication, 
Please help.—M. G., New York, N. Y. 


You are correct in thinking that any Catholic guilty of cer 
tain crimes is excommunicated. automatically. Typical exam: 
ples are abortion and attempted marriage before a non-Cath- 
olic minister. The censure or sanction known as excommuni: 
cation is not applietl by the Church to every serious sin. 
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It is intended as a punishment for and a deterrent against the 
commission of certain sins only. Some of the examples men- 
tioned by your friend are sins to which no extraordinary 
penalty is attached. A wise lawmaker does not multiply 
grave penalties without urgent necessity. If your friend 
knew the history of the Church even in outline, she would 
realize that, from the earliest times, the Church has excom- 
municated culprits regardless of their social or vocational 
status. For example, Arius of Alexandria, condemned in 
325 by the Council of Nice, was a priest. Pope St. Gregory 
VII, formerly Cardinal Hildebrand, excommunicated the 
Emperor Henry IV of Germany, in 1076. Pius VII, in 1809, 
excommunicated Napoleon. Nor were these penalties incurred 
automatically and quietly. In the few typical cases listed 
above and in hundreds of others, the guilty were censured 
publicly and branded before the whole world as notorious 
by the Vicar of Christ. 


Odor of Sanctity 


What is meant by the expression that so-and-so died in 
the odor of sanctity?—P.D., Cuicoprr, Mass. 


Ordinarily, this expres-ion means that a person had an ex- 
traordinary reputatio» ‘or holiness of life. In English, we gen- 
erally use the word “cdor’” to connote the idea of an un- 
pleasant smell: to suggest the idea of a pleasant smell, we 
prefer the word “aroma.” 

Aside from the rhetorical figure of speech explained above, 
the bodies of many saints, after death, have been featured 
by incorruption and an extraordinary, pleasant aroma. For 
example, such an aroma characterized the body of St. Teresa 
of Avila, even three centuries after death. In her case and in 
that of hundreds of others, conditions of geology and climate 
demonstrate that there is no other accountable cause except 
the special intervention of Divine Providence. 


Dedication of Child 


How would I dedicate my infant to our Blessed Mother?— 
A. P., FAIRLAWN, N. J. 


There is no official formula provided by the Church for 
this specific purpose. However, any approved act of con- 
secration could be voiced in behalf of the child by its parent. 
Most Catholic prayerbooks feature such an act of dedication. 
All Catholic churches have an altar or at least a statue 
of the Mother of God—an appropriate setting for your 
dedication. You might also arrange with your parish priest 
to have your child invested with one of the scapulars of 
Our Lady, on that occasion, and for a blessing according 
to the official Roman Ritual. 

A new booklet compiled by the Family Life Council 
includes blessings for the expectant mother, for mothers after 
childbirth, and the mother’s consecration of her child to 
Mary. Copies may be had by sending a self-addressed envelope 
and ten cents to Mrs, Eileen L. Luhrs, 72 Perrywinkle 
Road, Levittown, New York. 


Prohibition 


Why are you Catholics, from Al Smith down the line, so 
wide-sleeved as to the use of alcoholic beverages, so op- 
posed to a “check-rein” on a national scale, such as Pro- 
hibition?—B. M., BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Legalized prohibition on a national scale has already been 
stigmatized in history as an ignoble experiment. We Catholics 
recognize temperance as a cardinal, or basic, virtue. For some, 
temperance in the use of stimulants entails necessarily noth- 
ing short of total abstinence. For others, total abstinence 


would be moderation carried to an extreme. Virtue is a happy 
mean between extremes. 

We should keep in due focus the fact that Christ worked 
His first public miracle to replenish a diminishing supply of 
wine for a wedding feast. ‘““That wine may cheer the heart of 
man.” (Psalm 103:15) Though the Apostle Paul inveighed 
eloquently against excess, he wrote to Timothy: “Do 
not still drink water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake and thy frequent infirmities.” (1 5:23) 

Among the Fathers of the early Christian Church, none 
was more fearless in the denouncing of abuse than St. John 
Chrysostom. But he could discern the happy mean between 
extremes. “When deplorable excesses happen, I hear many 
cry: ‘Would there were no wine!’ What folly! What madness! 
When men sin you find fault with the gifts of God! What 
lunacy! You should add: ‘Would there were no iron, because 
of murderers—would there were no light, because of thieves!’ 
Thus could you destroy everything: it is a satanical way of 
arguing!”” Human nature and its problems have not changed 
essentially since the fourth century. 


Tim. 


Privileged Altar 


Please explain the special benefit accruing to the souls in 
purgatory when Mass is offered at a privileged altar.— 
C. R., SAN Dirco, CALIF. 


Ordinarily, there is only one privileged altar in 
each church. Whenever Mass is offered at such 
an altar for a soul in purgatory, the celebrant 
may apply to that soul a plenary indulgence. 
If the Mass be offered for more than one soul, 
the indulgence may be applied to one only. 
On All Soul’s Day and during the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion, all altars are so privileged, 
and the indulgence may be applied at every 
Mass to one purgatory. No extra 
stipend may be accepted for this benefit. By the priests 
of some religious orders, application of the plenary indul- 
gence of the privileged altar can be made personally, in the 
sense that they can apply the indulgence regardless of 
whether the altar itself is designated as privileged. 





soul in 


Stand or Sit? 


During the ceremony preceding a nuptial Mass, some of 
the congregation stand, others sit. Which is proper proce- 
dure?—E. J]., SPOKANE, WASH. 
During the ceremony preceding a nuptial Mass, those in the 
congregation should take their cue from the principals within 
the sanctuary and stand accordingly. 


Temptations 
Am discouraged because, despite my age, my temptations 
persist, and I must admit I find them tembting.—S. L., 
DANVERS, MAss. ; 


We are mortal; furthermore, human nature has _ been 
“wounded” by original sin. In that sense, human nature is 
below par and we cannot expect to be immune from temp- 
tation. The saints became very holy because, beset by temp- 
tation, they did not surrender. A million temptations do not 
necessarily add up to one sin. In the very nature of things, 
it is to be expected that a temptation is attractive. We need 
be neither startled nor discouraged at the fact of lifelong 
temptation—unless, of course, we “set the stage” for it, by 
dillydallying in avoidable occasions of sin. It can happen 
that temptations are prolonged and multiplied by one’s lack 
of strategy. At times, the best way to cope with the problem 
is an earnest but brief prayer, followed by preoccupation 
with a hobby or any interest which will channel one’s atten- 
tion in another direction and thus lessen self-consciousness. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








Captain of My Soul 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


ARE it is that blasphemy reaches 
RR une heights of poetic excellence 
fourtd in Henley’s poem /nvictus: 

“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the 
scroll, 

I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul.” 
Hurling challenges at God is no less 
blasphemous because it is put in poetic 
form. 

There is a sense, of course, in which 
each man is master of his fate and 
captain of his The destiny of 
each man in eternity is decided by a 
decision he makes in time. Of the 
ultimate end of Judas, St. Luke says, 
with chill brevity, that he went “to 
his own place.” By his acts in 
Judas chose his eternity. He 
truth, master of his fate. 

But there is a deeper sense in which 
the Christian does not captain his own 
soul. Time is too short, eternity too 
long, too inevitable, and too definitive 
for him to trust the captaincy of his 
life to himself. From the treachery of 
time and from his own inadequacy, the 
Christian knows he is saved by commit- 
ting his fate to one who stands above 
time. To God, this One who made 
time and rules time, the Christian says, 
“Rule not only my ultimate destiny, 
but be king and master of all my deci- 
sions.” The Christian does not consider 
it an indignity for him to say to God, 
“You are the Master of my fate. 
are the Captain of my soul.” °* 

This dependence on the will of God 
may look like timidity and weakness, 
but it is not. In the last analysis the 
Christian, like Christ, defines his 
strength in terms of the will of God: 
“My food is to do the will of him who 
sent me.” The will of God is meat 
and drink for the Christian. It sustains 
his life and is the principle of his 
growth. All the weaknesses he experi- 
ences are endurable and surmountable 
because the will of God is his daily- 
bread. 

Besides being the food of the Christ- 


soul. 


time 
was, in 
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ian, the will of God is mystery, law, 
and freedom. 

The wil of God is a mystery. Pain 
and darkness and even agony may be 
willed by God. And who will say that 
God loved Christ less because He willed 
Him the Cross? Does God love the 
Christian less because He leads him to 
pain? The Christian does not pretend 
that he can reconcile in a completely 
satisfactory way the love God 
him and the sorrow God wills 
It is a mystery he embraces. 

God wills to lead the Christian by 
paths he does not know. The mystery 
of the will of God is like the mystery 
of Abraham. God called Abraham to 
leave “his country, his kinsfolk, and his 
father’s house” to go to a strange land 
which God would show him. “And he 
went out, not knowing where he was 
going.” Abraham did not know where 
God was leading him, but it was God 
who led and that was knowledge enough. 

The Christian finds that the will of 
God sometimes leads him in darkness. 
Just what lies ahead is not certain. The 
Christian does not fully understand. Not 
knowing, this too is willed by God. But 
the God who leads is the God of love. 
In the midst of every pain and defeat 
into which God leads him is the convic- 
tion that, in the end, God leads to joy 
and victory. “God always leads us in 
triumph.” And for the Christian this is 
knowledge enough. 

The will of God is law. Rebels from 
birth, we do not like law, God’s or any- 
one else’s. We tend to think of law as 
aloof, fleshless, and inhuman. However, 
when the Christian submits to the will 
of God, he submits to a law which is 
eminently human. Take the classic ex- 
ample in the life of Christ. In the Gar- 
den of Gethsemani Christ sinks to His 
knees and prays, ‘Father, if it be possi- 
ble let this cup pass away from me; 
yet not as I will, but as You will.” What 
is the will of the Father in Christ’s re- 
gard is no less than that He submit to 
rejection by men, the spilling of His 
blood, and slow death upon the Cross. 


bears 
him. 
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But the Father does not expect Christ to 
submit to the law of His will with a 
spurious and carefully practiced insensi- 
tivity. The Father asks much, but He 
does not ask that Christ submit like a 
totem pole: straight, stolid, and dead. 

If there is something divine in Christ's 
submission to the law of the Father’s 
will, there is also something very hu- 
man. Christ shrinks from the pain be- 
fore Him. He draws back and cries out. 
Then He submits to the will of the 
Father. More than mere submission, He 
wills what the Father wills. But there 
is nothing here of a loveless imposition 
of a loveless law; nothing of a wooden 
and unfeeling acceptance of that law. 
What the Father wills is frightening, but 
He wills it with great love. What Christ 
embraces is the law of the Father’s will, 
but in embracing it He remains fully 
human, fully sensitive to pain, fear, 
loneliness, and death. 


not ask of the Christian that he be 
less than human. The law may make 
him suffer, but it will never say, “Submit 
to this disease but I forbid you to feel 
repugnance. Come to the Cross, but ex- 
perience no fear. Die this death, but 
do not draw back.” 

The will of God is freedom. Wherever 
the divine and the human meet there is 
paradox. Here the paradox is: the more 
we are bound by the will of God the 
more we are free. When we do our own 
will we are bound by all the limitations 
of our own will. But when we do God’s 
will we, in some measure, participate 
in the freedom of God’s will. And the 
will of God is free of limitations. For 
this reason, to be imprisoned by the 
will of God is the highest freedom. 

The will of God is not to be equated 
with a ruthless fatalism which makes 
the Christian an obedient pawn, but not 
a free son. It does not give rise to that 
murky, joyless piety so often attributed 
to the Christian. That God is the Eap- 
tain of his soul makes the Christian the 
freest of men and the most joyous. 


} ens will of God is a law that does 
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MOST unusual television series is 
Di ccnth being presented “live” 
on a New York area station, WATV, 
and will soon be syndicated throughout 
the rest of the nation on film. 

Titled Zero—1960, it is of interest to 
every Catholic, indeed, to every Ameri- 
can, since it offers an entirely different 
approach to the world crisis and _ pro- 
poses a solution to the threat of Com- 
munism based on the widely publicized 
Message of Fatima. 

The latter half of the title, as those 
familiar with The Fatima Story will re- 
call, refers to the fact that part of the 
“Message” will not be revealed until 
1960. 

Zero—1960 is produced by the Ave 
Maria Institute, of Washington, N. J., 
the national center of the Blue Army of 
Our Lady of Fatima, a movement of 
more than 15,000,000 members in 57 
countries with its international center 
at Fatima, Portugal, all dedicated to ob- 
taining the conversion of atheistic Com- 
munism according to the “Messages” of 
Fatima. 





The format of the series is simple but 
jefective and features notables conver- 
| ie with phases of the world scene per- 
| taining to the struggle for supremacy 
between free and slave peoples. 





To date, these have included Bishop 
Cuthbert O’Gara, C. P., the missionary 
who made headlines some time ago 
when he was mocked, stripped, and 
dragged through the streets of Yuanling 
by Chinese Reds; Dr. Marco Zuzic, a 
leading economist and U.S. State Dept. 
consultant on Middle East affairs, and 
Dr. Bella Dodd, prominent attorney and 
ex-Communist. 

A more recent guest was Dominic 
Reis, of Holyoke, Mass., who witnessed 
“the Miracle of the Sun” at Fatima Oci. 
15, 1917, which climaxed the series of 
apparitions of the Blessed Virgin to 
three Portuguese shepherd children. Ob- 
viously, this particular guest appearance 
was designed to tie in closely with the 
theme of Zero—1960 and, in addition 
to being a highly fascinating TV experi- 
ence, it accomplished that most effec- 
tively. 


Hildegarde is Hostess 

From a secular viewpoint, this offering 
is unique in that it presents Hildegarde, 
the internationally famous singing star 
otherwise known as “the girl in the pink 
Mack truck,” as its official hostess and in- 
terviewer. This is an entirely new role 
for the effervescent “Hildy” and is about 
as wide a departure as could be im- 


agined from the frothily sophisticated 
femininity she has employed to charm 
and delight audiences all over the 
world for two decades. 

But “the dear from Milwaukee’’ has 
astounded fans and the incredulous from 
the start with her grasp of the subjects 
discussed and her tasteful and skillful 
handling of her guests. In fact, follow- 
ing the premier half-hour some weeks 
ago, the star who has always been identi- 
fied with roses, evening gloves, love 
songs, and smart patter was stamped 
“expert” in the difficult personal inter- 
view field, nor was there so much as a 
veiled smirk or hint of tolerant accept- 
ance in the consensus of critical agree- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, other commitments 
will interfere with her appearance on all 
of the first thirteen programs in this 
series, although she will be seen on the 
majority. 

It’s interesting to note that officials 
of the Blue Army movement, basically 
Roman Catholic but open to all, selected 
Hildegarde to interrogate the series’ 
guests “not only because of her fame, 
but particularly because of her vivid per- 
sonality, outstanding character, and abil- 
ity to draw human interest facts from 
those with whom she speaks.” 
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If the application of these qualities 
to Hildegarde surprises the general pub- 
lic, it hardly surprises those closest to 
her who know the star as a highly in- 
telligent woman, refined and well read, 
a person of real the 
glamorous facade of a professional ce- 
lebrity. 

Perhaps the real Hildegarde is best 
summed up by a friend’s reference to 
“the pink Mack truck” used to transport 
her extensive wardrobe and props from 
place to place, another of “Hildy’s” 
trademarks. 

“When necessary,” the friend reveals, 
“Hildy can drive the darn thing as well 
as any man!” 


substance under 


The Foreign Front 

Returnees say TV is booming in Ja- 
pan and that country will soon be giving 
American TV production firms as much 
competition as it’s now giving Holly- 
wood. (Japan led the world in feature 
picture production again last year.) 
Twelve stations are on the air daily, 
with four more being added soon, and 
this total will be doubled before the end 
of 1958. 

The current total of 500,000 receivers 
is expected to hit 1,000,000 by this De- 
cember, 3,000,000 late in 1958 or early 
in 1959. 

Japan’s Nihon TV Network, bullish 
on American programs, recently added 
Dragnet, Corliss Archer, and Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents (I'd sure like to hear 
Hitchcock dubbed in Japanese), to 
bring the number of U.S. shows to 22. 
The web also loves Lucy, Dr. Christian, 
Superman, Jungle Jim, Mr. District At- 
torney, and The Kid, 


Cisco among 


others. 
And Here At Home 

While dealing in statistics, let’s have 
a few relative to the home front. 





The 1957 edition of the Radio-TV 
Year Book reveals there are 511 com- 
mercial TV stations on the air in the 
U.S., in addition 20 educational 
stations. 

More than 41,000,000 receivers are in 
use, plus slightly over 200,600 color sets 
and, during the last twelve months, bet- 
ter than $664 million was spent on re- 


to 


pairs to these “watching machines.” This 
figure also includes repairs to radio seis 
although the bulk of it went for TV. 
Total TV employee income in 1956 
reached an all-time high otf nearly $470 
million and the TV networks grossed 
$489 million in time charges, another 
record, also according to the year book. 


In Brief 


Arthur Godfrey will headline Omaha’s 
annual World Championship Rodeo 
Sept. 20 through Sept. 29 and will orig- 
inate all there for a two- 
week period. . . . One look at the com- 
pleted Assignment: South East Asia, 90 
color film, and NBC brass 
hats were in a gloating mood the other 
day. They plan to spectacularize it in 
October with Tales of the South Pacific 
author James Mitchener, who co-pro- 
duced, doing narration. Dick Sta- 
bile, former musical director for Dear 
Martin and Jerry Lewis, will title his 
upcoming book Nine Years With Two 
Beautiful Idiots for reasons. 

Alan Ladd will revive his suc- 
cessful Box 13 radio series for TV but 
he’ll produce only and not appear. . 
The Donald Symington narrating CBS- 
TV's special Look UP and Live series is 
a nephew of Sen. Stuart Symington. .. . 
\ French version of The Lone Ranger 
is the top-rated TV show in Paris as you 
read this. Broderick Crawford 
his cinemascope version of 
Highway Patrol in time for release to 
theaters this fall. 


shows from 


minutes of 


obvious 


to 
complete 


and his wonderful com. 
pany are practically certain to be back 


Sid Caesar 


on TV in the fall. Negotiations are 
now under way. . Jack Benny relays 
he has more concerts lined up for the 
coming season, nearly twice as many as 
last. Ralph Edwards still insists 
his story on This Is Your Life would 
make it “the dullest half-hour on TV" 
but requests continue to pour in. . ., 
Inspired by color TV, a Cleveland firm 
has perfected a process for sky-writing 
in color and will introduce it in New 
York soon. Red, green, yellow, and black 
will be used to begin and a special, 
“souped-up” plane will do the writing 
in letters a mile high and a half-mile 
wide at 20,000 feet! Both NBC-TV and 
Life are interested in covering the event 
in color. . Tyrone Power and CBS 
are ready to sign one of those big- 
money, long-term contracts. Na- 
tional TV Week will be observed Sept. 
8 through Sept. 14 this year. 


Ted Mack and his Original Amateur 
Hour may turn up on another network 
in the fall. Ted and ABC-TV have dis. 
agreed for some time over a proposed 
switch of his series from Sunday nights 
at 9, NYT, to Friday nights at 10, NYT, 
and the emcee wants to stay where he 
is. . . . Margaret O’Brien says she'll 
make $780,000 from TV appearances 
alone during the next five years and 
part of that will come from her new 
ABC series, Maggie. . . . Peter Lawford’s 
contract for The Thin Man, in which 
he’ll co-star with Phyllis Kirk, gives him 
25 per cent of the profits. . . . Another 


“daughter” will be added to Danny 
Thomas’ TV family when his series re. 
sumes in the fall. She will be introduced 
as the daughter of “widowed” Kathy 
(Marjorie Lord) , Danny’s TV wife. ... 
Johnny Desmond gets a dramatic role in 
the film Escape from San Quentin. 
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Billy Pierce, right, is the hottest 

pitcher in the American League. Art Houtteman, 
below, is just about forgotten. Yet, 

a dozen years ago, they were rookies together 





United Press Photos 


A TALE OF TWO PITCHERS 


With luck, Billy Pierce will win twenty 
games again. He’s had all the luck. Houtteman 


never did, and that’s how it always goes 
ys gs 


by RED SMITH 


THE HEROES of the day had lockers close together 
in one corner of the Detroit Tigers’ clubhouse in Briggs 
Stadium, just to the left as you entered. 

There was Hank Greenberg, whose home run with 
Eddie Mayo and Doc Cramer on base had been the 
one big stroke that smashed the Cubs, 4 to 1. (“Hank 
Greenberg got it for ’em wholesale today,” was the lead 
of Rud Rennie’s story on the game in the New York 
Herald Tribune.) 

There was Virgil Trucks, only recently returned from 
a hitch in the Navy, who had pitched a tidy seven-hitter 
and held Chicago scoreless in the eight of the nine 
innings. There was Doc Cramer, who had made three 
hits for Detroit, batted in the run which tied the game, 
and scored the run that won it. 
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It was October 4, 1945, the second day 
of the first World Series after World 
War II. Newspapermen assigned to the 
winners’ clubhouse were a_ jostling, 
clamoring cluster around the trium- 
virate. Photographers stood tiptoe on 
trunks and benches blowing off flash 
bulbs, shouting “Hank! 
Hank! Look this Put your arm 
around Trucks. ‘im, now. One 
more!” 


instructions. 
way. 
Kiss 
I'wo kids came naked from the 
showers, toweling their wet pelts. Ob- 
viously, neither had been in the ball 
game. Mere spectators, they had been 
the first ones into the dressing room, 
had stripped and gone in for their 
bath before the the 
descended. 


locusts of press 

Their eyes widened at the mob scene 
in their corner. 

“Holy cow!” one of them said. “Looks 
like the stars dress in this corner.” 

“What're we doing here, then?” the 
other asked. 

“Never mind,” the first one 
“Some one of these days .. .” 

They didn’t know they were over- 
heard. They were two babies just up 
from Buffalo, savoring their first taste 
of life in the big leagues. Names 
chalked over their lockers identified 
them. “Art Houtteman,” one read. “Bill 
Pierce” was the other. 

That was almost twelve years ago, 
though in memory it seems more like 
twelve months. Houtteman, pitching an 
inning or so of relief in a dozen or so 
games for the Tigers that fall, had got 
his name into enough box scores to 
make a fellow wonder whether it was 
pronounced Hoot-eman or How’tman. 
Pierce hadn’t been around so much, but 


said. 


all the scouts had talked about him a 
summer earlier when Esquire magazine 
sponsored an all-star kids’ game in New 
York’s Polo Grounds and his pitching 
was the feature of the game. 

\ dozen the names were 
barely recognizable. In the years since 
then, they have appeared in hundreds 
of headlines. 

“Hard Luck” Houtteman is almost 
forgotten today. At the age of thirty, his 
future is behind him. As this is written, 
Billy Pierce is the hottest pitcher in 
the American League. “Veteran left- 
hander of the Chicago White Sox,” the 
papers always call him. 

Veteran? That’s what shakes a guy 
who loiters around on the fringe of 
professional sports. He eavesdrops on a 
couple of kids dreaming of success. He 
turns his back for a moment, and when 
he looks around again the kids are elder 
statesmen. It makes him appreciate how 
brief life is in the major leagues. 


years ago, 


It is curious how closely two careers 
can parallel each other and how dis- 
similar they can be. Born in the same 
year, Houtteman and Pierce were con- 
temporaries on the Detroit sandlots, 
were signed for the Tigers by the same 
scout, the late, great Wish Egan. They 
served their apprenticeship together on 
the same team, Detroit’s farm in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and advanced to the parent club 
at just about the same rate of speed. 
1948 was the first full 
year that either spent in the big league. 
It was a dreadful year for Houtteman, 
who won only two games and lost six- 
teen although when his record stood at 
two and twelve he had allowed fewer 
earned runs than any other pitcher in 
the league. Pierce won three games and 


The season of 
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cate any loser, victim, or dupe. 





> Late in the last century, professional 
wrestling enjoyed a sudden spurt in 
popularity. 
politan areas, the grunt-and-groan men 
scheduled matches in dozens of small 
cities, at agricultural expositions and 
county fairs. 

Many if not most of the matches were 
fixed. One wrestler would agree to “take 
a fall” for a stipulated sum. And his 
opponent would promise to handle him 
gently. But in order to make the match look good, the winner was 
often quite rough with the fellow who took the fall. In sporting 
circles, it became common practice to speak of a loser as a fall guy. 
By 1900, the expression was firmly fixed in American speech, to indi- 


“Fall Guy” 


Fanning out from metro- 


—Webb B. Garrison 








lost none that season, and in November 
he was traded to Chicago. 

For the next several years, nothing 
remarkably good or especiaily bad hap- 
pened to Pierce. One season he won 


seven games for the White Sox. The 
next year it was twelve. Meanwhile, 
everything was happening to Houtt- 
eman. 

On March 12, 1949, Houtteman’s car 
was hit broadside by a twenty-ton truck 
in Lakeland, Fla., the Detroit training 
camp. The pitcher suffered a double 
skull fracture. The Rev. William Der- 
vaney administered Extreme Unction. 
“It is in God’s hands,” the priest told 
Billy Evans, then general manager ol 
the Tigers. 

Houtteman was for 
thirty-six hours. Six weeks after the sea- 
son opened, he was pitching for the 
Tigers. He won fifteen games. The next 
year he won nineteen, third highest in 
the league. Hard-Luck Houtteman had 
his jinx on the floor, 

While Art was doing an Army hitch 
in 1951, Pierce was learning to pitch. 
Billy won fifteen games for Chicago that 
season. Houtteman back in time 
to train with the Tigers for 1952. While 
he was still in the South, he got word 
that his eight-month-old daughter had 
been killed in an auto accident, his wife 
and his mother injured. Three months 
later, his wife had a miscarriage. 

That year Houtteman won eight games 


unconscious 


was 


and led the league in defeats with 
twenty. Pierce won fifteen and _ lost 
twelve. 


By 1953, Pierce was a polished pitcher 
who knew his trade. He won eighteen 
games. In June of that year Houtteman 
had won two and lost six with Detroit 
when he received a phone call from 
Charley Gehringer, the Tigers’ general 
manager. Gehringer told him he had 
been traded to Cleveland. 

Four months earlier, the Houttemans 
had moved into a house they had built 
in the pleasant Detroit suburb, Birnm- 
ingham. A guy in baseball is like a guy 
in the Army. The Houttemans still own 
their house—partly because Art collected 
$5,200 over his salary when the Indians 
got into the World Series of 1954—but 
they’ve been able to live in it only in 
the winter months. 

Assigned to a club blessed with the 
most imposing pitching staff in baseball 
—Bob Lemon, Mike Garcia, Early Wynn, 
Bob Feller—Houtteman necessarily took 
a secondary role, working principally in 
relief. Pierce, meanwhile, had become 


top banana in Chicago. Last year Billy 
won twenty. 

With luck, Pierce will do it again. Up 
to now, he has had the luck. Houtteman 
never did, and that’s how it always goes. 
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REVIEWS 


THE RADIANT MOUNTAIN 


219 pages. 
$4.00 


By Heinz Von Homeyer. 
Regnery. 


In large and powerful 
strokes, Mr. Homeyer, 
an author new _ to 
American readers, here 
relates the story of two 
elderly Russians, a 
school teacher and a 
general, who because 
they are enemies of 
the Soviet state are 
doomed to spend their days in perpetual 
flight from the authorities. They wander 
the steppes of Mother Russia, begging 
food and shelter from the many peasants 
who, still deeply religious, are secret 
foes of the government. 

These externals, fascinating in them- 
selves, are merely the framework for the 
more absorbing drama taking place in 
the mind of Andrei Alexeievich Beregin, 
the schoolteacher-narrator of the tale. 
The big moments of the story are the 
result of Andrei’s growing conviction 
that he is fleeing not Communism but 
his own guilt; that in becoming Com- 
missar of one of the Soviet’s worst 
prisons, his son, Alexei, was merely strik- 
ing back at the father who never loved 
him. 

Says Ivanovich Gornikof, 
Andrei’s saintly traveling companion, 
“All sin goes back to an insufficiency of 
love . . . essentially every sin is some form 
of disobedience to Christ’s command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and _ thy 
neighbor as thyself’ . . . Bolshevism can 
never be uprooted by hate, it can only 
be converted by love... .” 

There is no solace in this book for 
Communist or anti-Communist. Implicit 
in every line is a disturbing condemna- 
tion of materialism, whether it takes the 
form of Western capitalism with its 
“deification of public opinion” or of 
Soviet Bolshevism with its “deification 
of the State.” The reader may shrink 
from the author’s conclusions, but he is 
unlikely to put the book down once he 
takes it up. 

Ably translated from the German, 
The Radiant Mountain is the work of a 
formidable literary talent. 

MILTON 





H. Von Homeyer 


Sergei 


LOMASK. 


THE CASE OF CORNELIA 
CONNELLY 


By Juliana Wadham. 
Pantheon. 


276 pages. 

$3.75 
Biographies of religious foundresses are 
not unusual. But when the foundress 
was first a Protestant, the mother of five 
children, happily wedded to an Episco- 
palian curate, then the plot thickens. 
In The Case of Cornelia Connelly, event 
crowds upon event, reaching a climax in 
the death of the main character. The 
last chapter has not been written, for 
her cause is now pending. 

Certainly there is nothing in her early 
years as a lovely, young society matron, 
living in Philadelphia, to suggest the 
stormy, scandal-ridden figure that Cor- 
nelia was to become. 

It was as a submissive, Victorian wife 
that Cornelia followed her brilliant, un- 
predictable husband into the Catholic 
Church. It was still as a dutiful wife, 
while she was expecting her fifth child, 
that she acceded to his sudden demand 
that she become a nun so that he could 
become a priest. 

Even as she was a more convinced 
Catholic than Pierce Connelly, so was 
she a better religious. Pope Gregory 
XVI, recognizing her great qualities, 
urged her to found a teaching order in 
England. Under Cornelia, the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus instituted teach- 
ing methods revolutionary in that day, 
advanced even today. Although the 
Order flourished, it was the center of 
ceaseless strife and litigation, and it 
was not until after her death that Cor- 
nelia’s Rule was approved. 

Pierce, restless, disappointed in his 
vaulting ambitions which included a 
cardinal’s hat, decided to call the whole 
thing off and resume his role as Victor- 
ian husband and father. While still a 
priest, he sued in the English courts for 
a restoration of his conjugal rights. 
Scandalous charges were made and the 
case dragged on for years. The repercus- 
sions were such as to threaten even the 
restoration of the hierarchy in England 
which took place in 1850. 

Cardinal Wiseman and Lord Shrews- 
bury figure prominently in this absorb- 
ing story which, although fact, would 
never get by as fiction. 

ANNE CYR. 


DEDE O’SHEA 


By Peggy Goodin. 

Dutton. 

For a hilarious hour 
or two on a lazy after- 
noon, meet Dorothy 
(Dede to you) O’Shea 
who is eleven years 
old, lives in No. Holly- 
wood, and is very fond 
of herself. When 
Dede’s story opens, she 
is a bit “miffed” at her 
sister Pat who is fourteen, wears lip- 
stick, is interested in boys and Eddie 
Fisher, and has the beginnings of a 
figure. How to get even with Pat for 
all these unfair advantages takes about 
two-thirds of Dede’s time; the other 
third she spends on Karen Mitchell, a 
young widow who rents the O’Shea 
guest house and who, in her quiet, in- 
conspicuous way, understands Dede quite 
well. 

While she succeeds in annoying and 
embarrassing and frightening Pat nearly 
to death, Dede’s influence on Pat’s life 
is slight, to say the least. But with 
Karen there is real communication on 
everything from the care of cats to her 
personal assurance that practically no- 
body goes to hell any more. And while 
Karen is good for Dede, there is no 
question that Dede is Karen’s salvation, 
for when Karen first comes she is ill, 
withdrawn, recovering from the shock of 
her husband’s accidental death, seeking 
a meaning of life somewhere between 
her own Protestant background and his 
Catholic sense of eternal values. At the 
end she is well, looking ahead to a new 
life, and going off to Mass with Dede. 

Not to be overlooked in this thor- 
oughly delightful book are the appro- 
priately free illustrations by Roy Doty. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


DOCTORS’ CHOICE 

Ed. by Phyllis & Albert Blaustein. 

Funk. 310 pages. $3.95 
Collected here are sixteen emotionally 
charged, beautifully written short stories 
dealing with doctors or some phase of 
medicine. The unexpected fillip is that 
each is a favorite of a prominent physi- 
cian. They run the gamut of human in- 
terest from a fantasy on eternity by 


187 pages. 
$3.50 
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Stephen Vincent Benet to the maelstrom 
of passion in Stefan Zweig’s “Amok,” 
from Irvin S$. Cobb’s humorous ‘“Speak- 
ing of Operations” to the mystery “The 
Vanishing Lady” by Alexander Wool- 
cott. Somerset Maugham, himself a doc- 
tor, chose Chekhov's “Two Tragedies” 
and Dr. Maugham’s frightening “Lord 
Mountdrago” the selection of Dr. 
Albert Szent-Gy6rgyi. 

Science fiction fans will be intrigued 
by the medicine of the future in C. M. 
Kornbluth’s “The Little Black Bag.” 

At least three stories show humans at 
their devoted best: John Brown's 
“Rab and His Friends,” “Bill’s Eyes” by 
William March, and “The White Cot- 

tage” by L. A. G. Strong, chosen respec- 
tively by Drs. A. J. Cronin, Max and 
Philip Thorek, and Paul Dudley White. 
“The Enemy” by Pearl Buck, which was 
Dr. Alton Ochsner’s choice, has_par- 
ticular poignance, for it tells of a Jap- 
doctor's fidelity his calling in 
treating an enemy patient. Dr. William 
C. Menninger chose Ben Hecht’s “Mir- 
acle of the Fifteen Murderers,” in which 
the blunder 


was 


anese 


doctors meet to confess 
which killed their patients. 

Most of these stories carry a powerful 
impact. For some you will need a strong 
stomach. Their common qualities of 
and concern with man’s basic 
problems make this an exceptionally fine 
collection. The doctors have surpassed 


our high expectations. 


realism 


PAULA BOWES. 


PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC 
By Kenneth Underwood. 484 pages. 
Beacon. $7.50. 


In Holyoke, night 
in 1940 Catholic pressure canceled the 
appearance of Margaret (birth-control) 


Massachusetts, one 


Sanger in a Protestant Church hall. 
Sociologist Underwood thinks that 
the incident polarized feelings and 


crystalized inter-religious relationships. 
When a half-dozen years had lapsed to 
cool these feelings, Underwood, writ- 
Yale, Ph.D. thesis, went to Hol- 
yoke to spend two years poking through 
the town’s relationships. 

He did a good He gathered 
hundreds of interviews that included 
all the Protestant and Catholic pastors. 
He took a long look at the town’s un- 
usual history. Once a home-base for 
Protestantism, it is now called the 
most Catholic city in America. And he 
accumulated enough relevant statistics 
to compile some twenty-eight revealing 
charts. 

His 
money 
ments, 
associations, 


ing a 


job. 


search 
raising, 
business, 


embraced recreation, 
education, labor move- 
management, interfaith 
and politics. He records 
these impressions under two general 
categories, the churches in themselves, 
and the churches in the community. 
If the second of these is interesting, 


the first holds a few shocks. Take, for 
example, a chapter called “The Faith 
of the Layman.” In it you will find 
composite high and lower class, Prot- 
estant and Catholic families speaking 
out about their faith. The Catholics 
make a pretty sorry spectacle, but not 
feel like challenging. The 
upper-class husband is so broadminded 
heretic; the lower class 
mother has sentimentalized birth-con- 
trol into something that God under- 
stands but priests condemn. 

Some Catholics are to suspect 
the book just because it has the same 
imprint as Blanshard’s works. But the 
author, who has a background both in 
journalism and Protestant ethics, is 
undoubtedly fair. If some of the treat- 
ment of Catholicism rings Protestant 
because of its terminology, it is be- 
cause, as the author insists, 
divorce a man from his 
convictions. 

Holyoke (he calls it Papertown) is 
ten years older. A lot has changed. 
And though it certainly isn’t Everytown, 
USA, it seems to have been a 
choice for a revealing analysis. 

JOHN KIRVAN. C. S. P. 
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POLLY’S SUMMER STOCK 

By Elizabeth Wesley. 219 pages. 

Bouregy & Curl. $2.75 
Adults who inadvertently trespass here, 
be warned: keep your cliché counters 
handy, for the cotton candy romance ol 
stage-struck, twenty-year-old Polly Rob:- 
erts, formerly of Middletown, Ind., and 
currently of New York City, is geared 
strictly teen-age consumption, The 
style and conversations, even the charac. 


for 


ters’ names, echo the self-conscious genre 
of a junior high school play. 

As for the thinly fabricated plot, it 
concerns Polly’s Big Chance to perform 
before the footlights after several 
couraging months of reading for casting 
directors. Through Peter Halliday, the 
inevitable lean, quixotic newspaper 
writer for whom she has been typing 
manuscripts, she is invited to join a sum- 
mer stock company scheduled for sea- 
sonal tryouts in a picturesque Maine vil- 
lage. The venture proves satisfying il 
thoroughly exhausting, with the handful 
of actors doubling in brass as general 
stagehands in addition to the more glam- 
orous role that might lead to Hollywood. 

Skulduggery enters the picture with 
Kent Mason, a TV guest artist who ar- 
rives the scene with a snide little 
scheme to use the Old Barn productions 
as a personal steppingstone to recapture 
his fading popularity. Unwittingly—and 
to Peter’s dismay—Polly abets the plan 
when she accepts a juicy part opposite 
Mason along with his bad advice on 
how it should be handled. 

However, these small crises resolve 
themselves quickly; Polly’s career is 


lis- 


on 
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established and everything turns out in 
prime storybook fashion. Which is 
recisely what’s wrong with the whole 
novel from the first page on. 
LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 
A LION IS COME 
By Jane Oliver. 
Putnam. 


320 pages. 
$3.75 
More often than not, the writer of his- 
orical fiction is taken to task for dis- 
hosting or ignoring the facts of history 
- the sake of an exciting story. This 
hardly can be said of this novel of Scot- 
land in the days of Robert Bruce, writ- 
ren by one of the more serious historical 
povelists of the current crop. 
Miss Oliver has gone to great lengths 
9 authenticate her account of how a 
small band of valiant Scots fought for 
freedom and sovereignty in the early 
ears of the fourteenth century. Scarcely 
( detail is omitted of the heroic struggle 
f Scotland’s hero-king tc right the 
that were being perpetrated 
hgainst the Scots by Edward I of Eng- 
land. 
Unfortunately, the pace of the story 
suffers from the author’s often tiresome 
Hetail of military sieges. It lacks, as a 
result, much of the briskness and poetic 
eauty of Miss Oliver’s earlier book, 
bing, Morning Star, which was also based 
m the history of the Scots. 
Miss Oliver treats the historical novel 
vith the respect it deserves and rarely 
receives. Her story would be much more 
bsorbing than it is, however, had she 
fitted many of the details. 
CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


\Tongs 





ANNE BOLEYN 

By Evelyn Anthony. 310 pages. 
Crowell. $3.95. 
This latest work by Evelyn Anthony is a 
form of biographical novel, an over- 
aden chronicle tightly telescoped. 
Henry VIII was thirty-four and master 
Mf all but his desires. Anne Boleyn at 
ineteen was a veteran maid-in-waiting 
at the courts of France, England, and 
Austria. The time was the summer of 
1526. The place was Hever Castle in 
Kent. Here Anne lived with her father 
Thomas Boleyn, courtier—parvenu and 
pander. Henry came and saw. After 
six years of pursuit and litigation by 
Henry, Anne conquered. 

The story details the events of ten 
“rs The first six were wearied years 
or Henry, involving embassies to Rome, 
Papal hearings, the fall of Wolsey, and 
he rise of Cranmer and Cromwell. In 
those sad six years began the dissolution 
f the monasteries and the final cleavage 
trom Rome. The last four years were 
hort for Anne; submission, marriage, 
foronation, maternity, and the block. 
The author in short strokes depicts 
Henry and Anne as they were—he gross, 





grasping, and sensual; she persistent, 
shrewd, and shrewish. 

But in such a short novel too much is 
covered in those fateful ten years. There 
are too many characters and each is 
given a thumbnail sketch as he makes 
his entrance and exit. There is no time 
nor space to delineate the personalities 
in depth. We see a shuttle of wooden 
marionettes careening across the stage 
in breathless succession—And_ suddenly 
Kingston, the gaoler, says to Anne, 
“Madame, the time has come.” 

PAUL QUINN. 


LOOTVILLE 


By Benedict & Nancy Freedman. 
Holt. 320 pages. $3.95 


The territory of television, for it can 
hardly be called a world, is what the 
Freedmans mean by Lootville. In this 
uneven and brassy novel they explore 
at least one of its phases. Unhappily, 
for they seem to know at least a bit of 
television from the inside, they have 
ignored what we “viewers’—frankly 
casual on my part—think of the real 
Lootville. I refer to the narrow in- 
tellects without depth or breadth of 
intelligence who can trot out glibly at 
an age when they should be spanked 
that xxx equals zzz, or in their more 
adult phases either that the third Phar- 
oah of the Fourth Dynasty: had a wart 
on his nose or that the name of the 
that flows through Fall River, 
Mass., is the Quequechan. You know, 
the million-or-so dollar questions. 


river 


The Freedmans, on the other hand, | 


have chosen to rewrite in fictional form 
Jim Bishop’s The Golden Ham. The 
analogy is much too close. In this new 
book we have a most highly eccentric 
comedian, Zane Cochrane, whose whims, 
eccentricities, and abnormalities wreak 
havoc with the underlings who work for 
him. 

In some strange, unordered fashion, 
the Freedmans make the comic star’s 
camera man, who tells the story, an ex- 
flyer; and there is much talk about the 
gallant brotherhood of flying men as 
opposed to cut-your-throat-for-a-pound 
television fraternalism. 

Part of the book has revealing interest 
about behind-scenes television; part, 
in the language, is cheaply vulgar. The 
Freedmans should separate as writers. 
One of them is censorable. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


RASCALS IN PARADISE 


By James Michener & A. Grove Day. 
Random House. 374 pages. $4.75 


In this newest book, the prolific James | 


Michener, to whom South Pacific is 
much more a professional way of life 
than a successful musical comedy, has 
teamed with a professor of English at 
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the University of Hawaii to produce a 
series of uneven short biographies of 
somewhat notorious South Sea charac- 
ters. 

They range from a Spanish woman 
explorer through a _ Sino-Japanese 
pirate, a young Nantucket whaler, an 
English privateersman, and a_particu- 
larly brutal buccaneer and “blackbirder” 
or slaver. Captain Bligh of the Bounty 
and its mutiny is present; but the au- 
thors present him in a much more 
kindly way than Nordhoff and Hall in 
their celebrated trilogy. It seems odd 
not to find those two writers listed in 
the bibliography for the Bligh chapter; 
but then, the Michener and Day Bligh 
is much more Gregory Peck-ish than 
Charles Laughton-ish. 

Some of the historical profiles are so 
packed with facts of place and time that 
they are slow-moving reading. The 
Michener touch seemingly often just 
glosses over Professor Day’s scholarly re- 
search. It is only in the very last article 
in the book that Michener apparently 
comes into his writing own. That is 
the story of Edgar Leetig, a drunkard 
and debauchee, who apparently has at- 
tained some fame among the initiated 
for his South Sea portraits painted on 
velvet. Whether he will ever be consid- 
ered a more modern Gauguin the au- 
thors do not seem to be able to decide. 

It is not, per se, a book that will add 
to Mr. Michener’s reputation; but it is, 
after all, only a series of minor biog- 
raphies of uncaptivating characters who 
in most instances may only be treated 
superficially, without any probing into 
what was behind the personal demons 
that drove them into savagery, brutality, 
and wanton immorality. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


LABOR UNION MONOPOLY 


By Donald R. Richberg. 
Regnery. 


175 pages. 

$3.50 
This is an angry book. 
Its emotional tone is 
not disguised by its 
legal terminology and 
arguments. Despite its 
lack of evidence, it will 
appear to many to be 
an authoritative work, 
to people familiar 
with particular union 
abuses and unfamiliar with the detailed 
over-all union picture. By lavish use of 
innuendo, unproved assertions, equiv- 
ocal use of terms, and fantastic oversim- 
plification of complex social situations, 
this book invites hot anger against the 
institution of unionism. 

Unfortunately, this book belongs in 
the category of the “plot” school of his- 
tory, interpreting the major events of 
our times in the light of alleged deep, 
dark conspiracies by sinister forces. For 





D. Richberg 


those who know the complex siory of 


64 


American unionism, with its enormous 
constructive achievements as well as its 
very real failures and abuses, no refuta- 
tion of this kind of “historical” writing 
is necessary. 

This book may be a competent legal 
brief, arguing powerfully for one side 
But as a work of history, 
objectively presenting all sides of a com- 
plex issue, it simply does not qualify. 

WILLIAM REYNOLDS. 


of a case. 


DON CAMILLO TAKES THE 
DEVIL BY THE TAIL 
By Giovanni Guareschi. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


218 pages. 
$3.00 


Don Camillo, the burly 
village pastor of Italy’s 
Po River Valley, has 
earned for himself as 
secure a place in lit- 
erature as Chesterton’s 
Father Brown but for 
obviously different rea- 
Certainly the 
publication of this 
fourth volume of vignettes centering 
around the running feud between the 
priest and Peppone, the Communist 
mayor, make it abundantly clear that 
Don Camillo is here to stay. 





sons. 


G. Guareschi 


But then, so is Peppone. Because Don 
Camillo and Peppone fought side by 
side as guerrillas during the German oc- 
cupation, they have never quite been 
able to unburden themselves of a secret 
for each other. Nevertheless 
the ideological positions of the Vatican 


fondness 


and Moscow claim primary allegiance, 
and unremitting warfare is the order ol 
the day (and the night as well). 

The villagers are not only the spec- 
tators in this contest but the prizes as 
well. Allegiance to Church and Party 
is the raison d’etre of the villagers. But 
the balance of power shifts precariously 
back and forth on the outcome of each 
skirmish. Just how long this celebrated 
warfare will continue cannot be known, 
but so long as Guareschi writes of it he 
will continue to display his profound 
love and understanding of people and 
their human traits. 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

By Sister M. Carolissa Levi. 385 pages. 

Pageant. $5.00 
The Chippewa Indians trace their his- 
tory from prehistoric legends to their 
life today in northern Wisconsin. Siste1 
M. interested in this 
once great tribe while teaching at the 
Bad River Reservation. 

The book is a creditable product of 
detailed research rendered in a pleasant 
style. 


Carolissa became 


It tells of the Indian yesterday 


and today—his customs—problems and 
econor From the early seven- 


teenth century, when the first French 
traders arrived, into the present era 
we learn of the shifting fortunes of the 
Chippewa. 

For 350 years the lot of these people 
was the dismal story of all American 
Indians, Of late years we have become 
compassionate toward refugees, minori- 
ties, and oppressed people in other 
lands. But we have blandly ignored the 
infamy perpetrated on the Indians in 
our own backyard. We, as a people, have 
obtained a great expanse of land from 
the Indians, by cheap purchase, outright 
knavery, or irresistible force. “Manifest 
Destiny” may be a principle of human 
progress. But in our pursuit of material 
success, we have forgotten His second 
commandment. It is like to this: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Sister Carolissa has produced a book 
quiet in tone, with interesting anecdotes 
and stark social facts. It deserves a wide 
circle readers. The book contains 
attractive illustrations by Peter White. 
bird, a Chippewa Indian. 

PAUL QUINN. 


of 


ALIAS O. HENRY 


By Gerald Langford. 294 pages. 
Macmillan $5.00 


It is forty-seven years 
since O. Henry died 
destitute in an east 
side hospital. Since 
then, the horse-drawn 
drays, the hansom cabs, 
the beer-gardens, and 
the tenderloin have 
vanished. The Caliph 
of Bagdad wouldn't 
know his old New York today. And not 
many of the young generation today 
know his stories. 

Alias O. Henry might well stir up 
their interest. More probably it wil 
have a nostalgic appeal to their elder 
This biography of William Sydney Port 
er by Gerald Langford is a fair estimatt 
of the elusive man. His facts are well 
documented. The treatment is sympe 
thetic, although in certain instances tht 
judgments rendered are honestly ut 
sparing. 

The following passage epitomizes the 
author’s estimate of the man and hi 
work. “Porter lived in exile from thé 
world, a self-imposed exile from whic 
he never succeeded in escaping. 
This exile had its bearing on his wor 
as well as his life. . 


G. Langford 
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dents in O. Henry’s life. His drinking 
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yan his flight to Honduras. 


was 


came back to face conviction 
And later in New York he 
for his quite piecemeal 


Yet he 
nd prison. 
as known 
harities. 
Too many stories today smack of the 
sychiatrist’s couch. It is a pleasure to 
it instead with Mr. Langford and O. 
fenry on a Madison Square bench. 


PAUL QUINN. 


OW’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By David Low. 387 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $5.00 
The cartoons of David Low have set olf 


nore controversies, brought more smiles, 
nd caused more jeers than any ten edi- 
ors could produce in a century. Well 
leserved is his reputation as the clever- 
artoonist and caricaturist of our day. 

In putting together his a tutobiography, 
ie has made use of his fifty-year accumu- 
ation of personal press clippings, 
mound of relevant correspondence, 
iragmentary diary, and countless 
member” conversations with great 
und zanies. Like most personal histories, 
it traces his climb fame. How he 
started out to become a comic artist is 
iold to explain how he became a graphic 
satirist. Cartoonists, Low sees them, 
ean be true artists, pointing to Brueghel, 
Hogarth, and Daumier. 

Provocative and perturbing through- 
out, certain parts of this autobiography 
amuse; others, especially those dealing 
with his avowed agnosticism and ultra- 
liberalism, grate. But then Low has 
never been known to please everyone. 
His cartoons have been known to make 
nemies of his friends and friends of his 
enemies. The greater portion of what 
he has written is concerned with the 
men and the events that have shaped 
modern history. Low’s Autobiography, 
tonsequently, is more than just another 
well-written, interesting autobiography: 
jt is a survey of the yesterdays of our 
rentury related as entertainingly as his- 
tory can be related. 
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'D DO IT AGAIN 

By James Michael Curley. 372 pages. 
Prentice-Hall. $4.95 
Faget for one of the most stinging po- 
Bitical satires of our time in The Last 
Hurrah, James Michael Curley here pre- 
gents his own apologia for a cyclonic 
Political career. What emerges is a salty 
“4 of bare- knuckle politics of the soap 
x and egg-slinging school. 

The style is light, easy to read, and 
ritten with a wry humor reminiscent 
Pi the late H. L. Mencken. Of course, 
pome of the humor is of the green corn 
ptiety and some of it is just not funny 
#all, as when Curley tells of spreading 
€ word that his opponent, John R. 
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Need Ironing or Dry Cleaning! , 


Only Ronnie—the world’s largest distributor 
of Fiberglas curtains and draperies — can 
solve your drapery problems for you at such 
tremendous savings. You actually save one- 
third the price you would pay for made-to- 
order draperies. 127 custom-sized draperies 
that fit any wall, window and corner of your 
home. New drapery weight, no-iron, work- 
free Fiberglas that never, never needs ironing 
or dry-cleaning .. . just wash and hang. Your 
choice of 14 of the newest decorator colors 
in stunning prints and vivid solid colors. 


(the world’s largest distributor 
of Fiberglas Curtains and Drapes 





ee tided Le Ronnie Bidg., 145 Broad Ave., Fairview, N.J. i 


} and actual swatches. sust / 

send us your name and ad- 
dress and we'll rush Drapery Sample 
Kit to help you select the draperies 
you want. No obligation whatever. 
So mail the coupon now! 

—m a ame mew ee 

j RONNIE, 228SS-4 Ronnie Bidg. 

145 Broad Avenue, Fairview, N. J. 
J Please rush me, ABSOLUTELY FREE, the new 

Ronnie Drapery Sample Kit, including actual 
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New and used. 
Set up on Local Service and Drivers. 


SCHOOL BUSSES 


A Complete Service 
@ FOR SALE @ LEASE @ CONTRACT 
For | or 100. To your specifications. 
Phone or Write 
COUSINS SCHOOLWAY BUS SERVICE 
205 Forest Dr., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Phone JAckson 9-3100 











MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Black, Navy or 
Madonna Blue net 
$1.00 postpaid 
White Sheer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Black Lace Mantellas 
$2.00 postpaid 





MADONNA VEILS 
Box 1422, Sta. H 
BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 








AMAZING 


MUSIC DISCOVERY 









PLAY ANY INSTRUMENT 
| —even if you 
| don’t know a 
| single nete now! 

Now it’s EASY to learn ANY ag a MENT—even if you 
don’t 6 ow a single note now. No boring excercises. You 
per a ne ap pi ces RIGHT ae aoe ve si lesson! 

te. Simple as A-B-C. make i 
iisomt —— in ae time, without ¢ teacher, 


FRE EE TV Star 


way. a for it. No clation sonnet no Aharon nent 
will call upon you. U. School 

Studio A1158, Port Washington, . ¥. (59th 

successful year.) 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
tight awav. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 139-H, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 





Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 


Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 


For SAMPLES on approval 





ROBINSON CARDS ! 
j DEPT. C-13 CLINTON, MASS. 
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Murphy, a devout Catholic, had left the 
Church and was planning to divorce his 
wife to marry a sixteen-year-old girl. 
Curley, we must conclude, has mellowed 
but little with the years to relish anec- 
dotes of this type. 


The tale is told with a somewhat 
startling frankness. At least there are 
no overtones here of hypocrisy, nor affin- 
ity with the brethren of the stuffed 
shirt. Curley writes fully of his differ- 
ences with Cardinal O’Connell and 
F.D.R. and justifies his desertion of Al 
Smith on the grounds that Smith had 
“discarded his brown derby for a tall 
liat.”” For himself, Curley holds he was 
the champion of the Irish against the 
Boston Brahmins, and though his most 
vitriolic campaigns seem to have been 
waged against such conservative Yankees 
as Fitzgerald, Murphy, and Johnny 
Hynes, the impression persists that he 
was really sincere in this feeling. He 
had shamrocks cut in the shutters of 
his Jamaicaway home, and his present 
book is adorned with the shamrock and 
a kelly green cover. 

The revelations of tragedy in his per- 
sonal life—seven of his nine children 
have died—and the simple statement in 
the book: “I have had many lonely 
days,” places his self-admitted cynicism 
in slightly different focus. He clawed 
his way from the tenements to be four 
times Mayor of Boston and Governor of 
Massachusetts. In the light of his handi- 
caps, perhaps this is enough for one man 
in one lifetime. 

VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


THE LADY 
By Conrad Richter. 191 pages. 
Knopf. $3.00 


“A lady is a woman of 
great charm or posi- 
tion or both who be- 
cause of it has never 
had to do anything for 
herself but has always 
had somebody to do it ; 
for her.” This is a i 
description of Ellen © , . 
anand y Campo, the Consed Richter 
heroine of Conrad Richter’s new novel, 
The Lady. Born of Spanish and English 
parents into a wealthy family of sheep 
raisers, she rules with the flitk of an 
eyebrow, accepting obedience, sacrifice, 
and service as her due reward for a 
smile. 

The many who know her seem to fall 
hypnotically under the spell of her 
charm, all but one, Snell Beasley, the 
villain of the piece, a coldly ambitious 
man of money and a master of legal 
intrigue. 

It is Lawyer Beasley who sparks the 
events which threaten to destroy her, 
and the two become antagonists at that 
time in New Mexico’s early history when 
cattlemen battle sheepmen for survival. 

Magically, however, whenever crises 
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occur there is someone or some element 
of luck to shield the high-born Ellen 
from reality and, right or wrong, to 
bring her triumph. 

Saturated with local color, The Lady 
recalls a time long past but fails to 
provide more than mild entertainment 
for a reader who expects mental stimu- 
lation, suspense, or character study from 
a novel. RITA HUBBARD. 





SHORT NOTICES 





THE CROSS OF JESUS. Vol. I. By Louis 
Chardon, O. P. 304 pages. Herder. $4.25. 
The Cross of Jesus is a seventeenth- 
century masterpiece of spiritual writing 
which Father Murphy, O. P., in his ex- 
cellent translation, presents to us. Father 
Chardon writes from the experience of a 
life in the pursuit of holiness; from the 
study of spiritual authors and from his 
practical knowledge as director of souls. 
Although the teaching of this book is 
one not easily embraced because it is 
the doctrine of the Cross, yet Father 
Chardon never lets the reader forget 
that it is the Cross of Jesus. With special 
unction, he strengthens the reader to 
learn how easy is the yoke of Christ 
and how light is His burden. 

An introduction is written by Father 
Jordan Aumann, O. P., which orientates 
the reader to a better understanding of 
Father Chardon himself, and this work 
in particular. 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By Ludwig Hertling, S. J. 643 pages. 
Newman. $7.50. It is difficult to com- 
press into a short, evenly flowing story 
the complete history of the Church 
from its Apostolic beginning to the pres- 
ent day. In this volume, Father Hert- 
ling accomplishes the task in a very 
scholarly way. His method is to divide 
his story into eras without making any 
precise division between eras. In each 
era he tells the history from the point 
of view of the center of unity in the 
Church, the papacy. His emphasis is 
not on the political aspects of history, 
although this is sufficiently treated, but 
rather on the life of the Church as 
manifested in its missionary work, the 
saints produced by this life, and con- 
stant growth of the Church from its 
founding until the present. The trans- 
lator has added many paragraphs about 
the Church in the United States, has cor- 
rected a few errors of fact, and has pro- 
vided an excellent general bibliography. 
This is an ideal book for general read- 
ing or for study and review. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN IN HISTORY. By 
Doris Mary Stenton. 363 pages. Mac- 
millan. $8.00. For eight hundred years 
the important goal of English women 
was to attain freedom from male domi- 
nance—or so this book would have us 
believe. St. Paul’s teaching on the obe- 


dience of women to their husbands j; 
frequently cited as the cause of women’s 
subjection. At first only widows of 
means enjoyed any independence, but| 
this was made possible only by the ¢ 
tablishing of their legal equality. Grad. 
ually women became “emancipated” by 
other means: education, divorce, ov ex. 
ceptional talent, especially in the field 
of letters. This new feminism is pictured 
as an unmixed blessing except for the 
author's disapproval of Mary Wollstone. 
craft. The strangest omission is a critical 
analysis of the Reformation’s effect on 
women. Indeed, one would hardly dis 
cover that England was a Catholic coun- 
try for a good five centuries. There js 
a wealth of meticulous research here, 
but it sometimes lacks the discerning 
appraisal the subject deserves. 


A WOMAN OF UNITY. By Sister Mary 
Celine, S. A. 357 pages. Franciscan Sis 
ters of the Atonement. $4.50. An Angli- 
can nun converted to Catholicism and 
able to bring her entire community with 
her into the Church offers something 
unusual in the story of a Mother Foun. 
dress. Mother Lurano, received with her 
friend, the indomitable Father Paul of 
Graymoor, was this “woman of unity,” 
and their submission with the Society 
of the Atonement in 1909 marked a mile. 
stone in American Catholic history. It 
was the Poverello, of course, who won 
the grace of Bread for these holy but 
hungry souls, for they had loved Assisi 
before learning to love Rome. The pil 
grimage is told here in full and sym. 
pathetic detail, enlivened by letters, 
photos, and the author’s own personal 
recollections. 





HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By Thomas P. O'Neill & Raymond H. 
Schmandt, 684 pages. Bruce. $8.75. Two 
professors of history have collaborated 
on this one-volume history of the 
Church. Selective and synoptical, the 
authors have followed the customary 
groupings of events. 

There are many student aids. The 
most practical of these is the suggestion 
for further reading at the end of each 
chapter. These references are to works 
in English, readily available in the 
ordinary college library. The general 
bibliography at the end of the volume 
lists many of the major works of Church 
history. 

Charts and maps are well prepared 
and placed in such a way that the text 
can be easily related to them. [lustre 
tions and an index complete the work. 
This is a handy volume for the beginner 
in the study of the history of the 
Church. 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By E. Franklin Frazier. 769 pages. Mac 
millan. $8.50. This new edition of Dr. 
Frazier’s study of the Negro in Americat 
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life is to be doubly hailed, for it is as 
impressive as it is timely. First published 
in 1949 and now brought up to date, it 
reports and analyzes the sociological 
history of the American Negro with 
careful, patient scholarship. Mounting 
fact upon fact, Dr. Frazier makes is 
the historical and sociological roots of 
the current interracial problem. Not a 
book that will compete with the TV 
set, it is nevertheless a book that can 
help supply the element that is missing 
from racial controversy—understanding. 
Here lies its chief value, for without 
understanding there can be no happy 
solution to this, 
problem. 


America’s most vexing 


BELLOC THE MAN. By Eleanor & Regi- 
nald Jebb. 172 pages. Newman. $3.25. 
Rather odd in its composition, as if it 
were hastily gotten together, is this 
reminiscent book by Hilaire Belloc’s 
daughter and son-in-law. For Mrs. Jebb’s 
recollections of her father stop in 1914 
at the death of her mother, and she 
indicates in the last paragraphs that 
there is to be a continuance. It is hard 
to understand then why her delightful 
and charming remembrances of her 
childhood should come as the 
half or tag end of a 
part is a series 


second 
book whose first 
“of somewhat disjointed 


essays,” as he frankly admits, by her 
husband. 
Mrs. Jebb, adds many little glints to 


the Belloc personality as we see him 
through her eyes as a child and savor 
the impression he made upon his chil- 
dren and his household. With such little 
sidelights, both Mr. and Mrs. Jebb con- 
tribute happily to the Belloc story. 


THE WONDER OF SNOW. By Corydon 
Bell. 269 pages. Hill and Wang. $5.00. 
This is a pleasantly readable though 


scientific treatise on the many aspects 
of snow. 

Focusing a whole book on one of 
nature’s elements necessarily awakens 


the reader to a keener awareness of its 
influence on human life. 

Mr. Bell, for all his scientific outlook, 
has a poetic talent in 
frosty scenes. He ranges 


describing the 
amiably among 
the many aspects of his subject. 

There is no doubt but that the book 
has a somewhat limited appeal. But 
few readers will fail to respond to the 
descriptions of being snowbound in the 
grand, old-fashioned manner. There is 
dramatic interest in the stories of his- 
tory’s avalanches. 

The possibilities ahead in the fields 
of agriculture and meteorology are 
startling and thought-provoking 

Some of the elementary facts about 
what makes winter, climatic conditions 
and so forth are helpful to the ques- 
tion-besieged parent. 

All in all, it’s recommended reading 
especially in August. 








$4,000.00 FOR 5¢ 


OLD MONEY 
WANTED 


$4,000.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel. 
Dollars 1804 to 1839, 1893-S, 1895-P, 1903-0 p 
—$5,000.00. Certain Dates—Smali Cents $325. 00; Old 
Dimes—$2, ye Old Quarters—$!,000.00; Old Half Dol- 
lars—$1,000.00; 2¢ pieces—$70.00; 3¢ pieces—$90.00; 
Halfdimes—$500.00. Hundreds of others worth $10. my 
$1,000. Canadian Coins—i92i—5¢ Silver, $50.0 
1889—Dimes, $25.00. 1875 Quarters, $50.00. 192 50 
$200.00. Wanted—20¢ pieces, Gold Coins, Paper Money, 
etc. Our Large Illustrated Guarantee Buying—Selling 
Catalogue. Giving Complete Allcoin Iinformation—send 
$1.00; with Samples Coin Conditions, $3.00. Purchase 
Catalogue before sending coins. Worthycoin Corporation, 
Leaders Numismatic Quotations (K-463-C), Boston 
Massachusetts. 
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SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 


Most Valued—commemorative 
But all stamps worthwhile 
Fill a box or large envelope and send to 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 








lf & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 








to THE SIGN 
G.L.‘s @ GRADUATES 
Men 17-26 


You are NOT TOO LATE 
to start studying LATIN 
%* Special Courses ** 
Join DON BOSCO’S 
SALESIANS to work for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 
G.I. Approval 
Write to: 
Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 

















JESUIT BROTHERS 

FIND PEACE 

Following Christ by 
prayer and work 

CLERICAL 

DOMESTIC 

MANUAL TRADES 


For particulars write 


Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 









Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 
@ Teaching @ Foreign 
@ Youth Work Missions 
© Farming ® Clerical Work 
® Trades 
Write for literature to 


Brother Eymard, C.S.C. Brother Hyacinth, G.S.C. 
218 Dujarie na St. Joseph Juniorate 
Valatie 9. New York 


PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 


Notre Dame, Ind. 











obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 
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Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 


















THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 
@ REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 
NURSES 
@® STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
@ X-RAY AND PADSRASOSE 


oa Gi 
oe AKERS - DIETICIANS 
\ - ANESTHETISTS 


@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 

@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 

@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 











HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 
* = hospitals and mission areas. 

/ Save souls as a noble and 
= heroic HOSPITALLER BROTHER 
of St. John of God. Write: 
Master of Novices Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate Hammond Hall | 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 
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WE 
SALVATORIAN 
BROTHERS 





feel as though YOU’D like to know us 
better! Our full color Brotherhood Bro- 
chure will be sent without cost—and 
we'll gladly arrange for a few days’ 
“Vocational Visit” if you like; and NO 
strings attached! Jot a note to 


ST. NAZIANZ 7, WISCONSIN 


BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicated to God and Youth: grammar 
schools, high schools, orphanage’, sum- 
mer camps, foreign missions—world 
wide. Write to: Vocation Director, 71-06 
31st Avenue, Jackson Hgts. 69, N. Y., 
or 1187 Esplanade Ave., New Orleans 








16, La. 





XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 


We seek pioneers who would bring Christ to 
Mission Lands. The mission is difficult—the 
work is hard—the reward is the best. Will 
YOU accept the challenge? Students may en- 
ter after High School. A special Latin course 
is provided for delayed Vocations. 
For information write today to: 
Director of Vocations— 
XAVERIAN FATHERS—Holliston, Mass. 








Xaverian Brothers 
TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 

ous young men who can lead : 

life of complete sacrifice — 
life devoted to Catholic Eau 
cation —— 

For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Springs, Md, — 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Toung men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do | have a 
vocation? ... Can! be a priest? ... 
Would | be a good priest? If you have, 
you will find great help in a brief book- 
let written especially for young men 
like yourself, facing a decision that can 
change your entire life. This booklet 
tells about the Holy Cross Fathers who 
serve Christ as parish priests, foreign 
missioners, priest-teachers, and home 
missioners. Its plain, direct language 
will help you take the best road to 
serving Christ. 

Simply write or visit 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 


North Easton, Massachusetts 


~ A MAGNIFICENT 
INVESTMENT 


Offer your life for the service of others! 
Join the SONS OF MARY Health of 
the Sick, the only men’s community of 
its kind to do medical and cathecheti- 
cal work in the Missions. 
Write for full information to 
SYLVA MARIA 


rc —* MM. i, .. 




















“MEN IN THE BROWN 
FLANNEL SCAPULAR” 


and other booklets will be sent 
to young men desiring to be- 
come Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Reverend Brother Superior 


St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 

















Wouldn’t you like to have these three 
own... 


For information write to 


Seminary, Glenmont Rd., Silver Spring, Maryland 





This identifies a SON OF THE HOLY FAMILY 


YOU CAN, Be a Holy Family Priest or Brother. 
Youth Work, Missions, Parishes, Farming,” Trades 


Vocation Director or Very Rev. Father Provincial, 


Hearts for your 


Teaching, 





S. F. Holy Family 
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LETTER TO JOHNNY’S 
MOTHER 
(Continued from page 21) 


I Saw It On Mulberry Street. A good 
laugh is the best way to break tension 
and, in Johnny’s case, to arouse an 
interest in books and _ stories. Soon 
he will want to read for the joy that 
it gives and not because “all the other 
children can and Daddy and Mother 
will be displeased if I don’t.” 


What can you do to prepare him 
for phonics? For you to attempt any 
formal instruction in sounding out 
words would only invite further frus- 


tration. Yes, help him learn the alpha- 
bet, but by means of songs and rhymes, 
Avoid any reference to the sounds of 
the letters. It is enough for him to 
be able to say the names and to match 
them with the symbols. Large, color- 
ful ABC books will ease the way 
this mastery. Little sound games, in 
which all the members of the family 
participate but Johnny has more turns, 
will be valuable auditory training for 
ears as yet unattuned to the difference 
in sounds. For example, at the supper 
table the leader of the game could 
say, “I am thinking of something on 
the table that begins like ‘potatoes,’ or 
ask, “What word is different—milk, 
meat, butter, molasses?’’ Children love 
little challenges like these when they 
are given in the spirit of a game and 
mistakes are part of the fun. 

I am sure your own ingenuity and 
your concern for Johnny’s mental health 
will devise other means by which you 
put him about repeating 
the first grade. The first and the best 
way, of course, is for you and Bob 
and the older children relax about 
it, too. If you don’t worry and_ the 
children don’t tease, Johnny will accept 
your decision without question. 

If it should happen that you do 
not know the secret of “how to relax,” 


to 


can at ease 


to 


| you will find it in perfect trust in God. 


The dear Sacred Heart loves us more 
than can ever imagine and He 
longs to have us place our confidence 
in this love. No harm will come to 
Johnny if you confide all your anxiety 
about him to the loving Heart of Jesus 
and then live from day to day, waiting 
patiently until he “grows into reading.” 
Your loving 

Sister M. Jeromine, I, H. M. 


we 


Note to the Reader: The “Johnny” 
of this letter did repeat the first grade. 
His mother obeyed all the do’s and 
don’t’s given here, and his second 
attempt at beginning reading was 
a happy and successful one. When 
he celebrated his seventh birthday, his 
mother made cookies for all his class 
mates. As he proudly passed out the 
treat, the little hero worshippers thanked 
him and asked, “Are you really seven?” 
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FREEDOM FIGHTERS 
(Continued from page 20) 


The Hungarians like their meat with- 
ut gravy, their coffee bitter, their 
read brown. They sniff at hamburgers, 
ut gobble fresh fruit and ice cream. 

“But,” smiled one of the boys, patting 
is stomach, “I am not growing thin. I 
eigh fourteen kilos more than I did in 
[ungary.” 

Of the one hundred Hungarians, 
xty-five per cent are Catholics, the ex- 
ct proportion of Catholics in the nation 
self. There is no mandatory church-go- 
ig at SMC, but most of them receive 
foly Communion each Sunday. Two 
{asses are celebrated at the college; 
he Rev. Stephen Bekesi, the Jesuit 
riest, gives the sermon in Hungarian 
etween Masses. The boys formed a 
hoir to sing the chants of the Mass and, 
his spring, a successful six-day retreat 
vas held. 

The Hungarians, however, are im- 
essed most of all by the deep, inner 
eligious feelings of the Americans, 
They do not make exterior signs of 
heir faith as we do in the old country,” 
aid one youth, but their feelings go 
leeper, it seems.” 

The former Freedom Fighters chuckle 
it re-issued Abbott and Costello movies 
(only grim Russian propaganda films 
lave been seen in Hungary since 1947) 
ind play cowboys and Indians (a fa- 
rite game of Hungarian growing boys, 
00) with children of the married stu- 
lents. 

They teach the youngsters how to tie 
a perfect Boy Scout knot (that national 
movement was crushed by Russian bosses 
after the war) and learn a new dance 
step from a Trinity College coed. 

Laszlo Bardossy, a once nervous nine- 
teen-year-old and nephew of a former 
premier of Hungary, laughed off a 
short-sheeted bed his companions gave 
him on April Fool's Day. 

The boys ask questions; they're eager 
to learn. When they listened to the un- 
familiar dialogue in democracy at the 
state legislature, Zoltan was the only 
visitor (including civics students from 
three Vermont high schools) who knew 
how many men made up the Senate. 

The Hungarians are laughing on the 
outside now, but inside they are serious, 
intent on success, 

These are men turned boys—school 
boys. But they know what they are do- 
ing. They tasted victory and slumped in 
defeat. Now that others have heard and 
> abagesag their cause, they rise again. 

Such is the story of freedom. 

But the lucky ones are the Americans. 
For they now appreciate the real mean- 
ing of freedom, the dignity of the indi- 
Vidual, the right to worship as they 
please—all because some gallant young 
men dared put a crack in the Iron Cur- 
tain one October day. 



















FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 


St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious — A Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 

For information write to: Vo- 
cation Director, Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Berlin, Illinois. 


BENEDICTINES 


YOUNG 


PAEN 





ans “ PRIESTHOOD AND 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA } 1 Sa BROTHERHOOD ... 


You may send your payments to - = 


pis 


THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers ag) 4 scle FATHER BENEDICT 
Box 53, Station K 











Saint feo ABBEY Saalle0 H uidat 


Toronto, Ontario 














CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia) . 

I1GH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


+ athe A special Latin course 


— Apply 
Director of Vocations * 
Consolata House of Stu is provided for delayed 
vocations. 


dies 
5406 Colorado = — Washington 11, 





Why not be ‘The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 

















THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle College La Salle Institute 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Glencoe (2), Mo. 


ati 





Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 











(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 
PIARIST FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 




















1 am a Teaching Brother 
one of several 


BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 


(LA MENNAIS BROTHERS) 


After thinking it over, | decided to give my whole attention to the 
training of American high school boys. The Church thinks my work 
is a very essential part of her mission. Would you like to come 
with me? 

For information, write to: 


BROTHER MASTER OF NOVICES, F.I.C. 


la Mennais College, Alfred, Maine 




















SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
Lack of funds is no wg ang om 
ie 


and p gz in 
Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers. 
Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, lilinols. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 














THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


®@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. i 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. 
®@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. § 


eee enna see Fadi Sateen Kae a, we, 
this ad to the VOCATION—22101 S. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
TOR at address"? 7 inade High School, 
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General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


If you live in any state 
east of Ohio 











For Complete Information write to: 





See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 





5700 North Harlem Avenve 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 














all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a 
Doughters of 
loves their love of God 
love of thetr fellow man. 


friend of the 
Charity whe 
ond 





—~DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

; . id peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Si: 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 




















FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as o Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in bet sy homes for 
the aged and ee. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 
Middletown, Conn. 


THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0... 


need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring for 
orphans, the aged, retreat work. Foreign Missions. 
Write to Mother Provincial: Mt. Alvernia, 
Reading, Pa. Villa Maria, N. Stamford, Conn.— 
1045 N. Silvery Lane, Dearborn, Mich. 

Address to Generalate: Maryview, Villanova, Pa. 





Silver St. 








MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 








| lowing activities: 


|} YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shill nm, Pa. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited toe write te Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














oman 


For Christ as a Mission- 


6-30. 


Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 

Health of the Sick, 

e=Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 














PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
— Would you like to be- 


come a Pallotting Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do  catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work. 
For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary’s Convent & 
Novitiate 
900 McCoy Rd. 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 

















“Your Life—What Shall it Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are U interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 


ages, and does social work. 
MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 


New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 








“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street . .. 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
14, Tl. 
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BOOKS 
(Continued from page 4) 


| from Fr. Lucian Ducie, C.P., St. Gabriel's 
| Monastery, 159 Washington Street, Boston 


35, Mass. Price: $3.00. 

Unframed copies, with a gold tone finish. 
may be obtained from Bradford Bachrach 
647 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. Three 
sizes are available. Prices range from ap. 
proximately $12. to $30. depending on size, 


FAMILY OF NATIONS 


I have always enjoyed reading your out- 
standing magazine, particularly its stand 
on the Middle East crisis. I have felt that 
your voice in behalf of the Arab Refugees 
has been one of truth and justice. Since 
this problem is being so neglected, it some- 
times seems as though you are their only 
voice of hope. 

However, your article in the June issue 
entitled “Family of Nations” was a great 
disappointment to me. The author had the 
audacity to compare the British Common- 
wealth with the Catholic missionaries in re- 


| gard to creating a common goal of world 


| of 





understanding and friendship. How far 
from the truth can this be! The purpose 
the Catholic missionaries has been to 
fulfill the words of Christ and to teach that 
all men have a common dignity. On the 
other hand the British Commonwealth has 
meant to seek and hold as much of their 
world power as possible. The purpose of a 
Commonwealth is to give to England what 
it can get out of others. It is strictly a na- 
tional and materialistic motive. Common- 
wealth is in fact the new word to replace 
the very bad word Imperialism. . . . 

If we as Catholics and American citizens 


are to unite ourselves with what England 
| stands for, we can never be true mission- 





aries for Christ. For I am afraid for most 
of the peoples of the world, Commonwealth 
in reality has meant Selfishwealth. 
I'm happy and proud to say I’m a Citizen 
not a Subject. 
Joun P. Duptica 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


LAY MISSIONARIES 


It was with great interest that I read, in 
the May issue, “The Pioneers of Bacalar” 
by Bob Senser. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelzi—whose picture ap- 
pears with the article—were in Chicago a 
year ago. 

The charity of these people, both lay and 
religious, who give up all the conveniences 
of a modern environment, which so many 
of us take for granted, to do the work of 
Christ is worthy of much more than just 
pretty words. 

MANUEL DELGADO 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


In your May issue, the article on Father 
Hessler’s mission in Yucatan, in conjune- 
tion with lay missionaries, was one of the 


most inspiring and attractive I have as yet Gi 


with sincere under- 
The pictures were 


read. It was written 
standing and warmth. 
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GIRL GRADUATES INVITED 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR- 
ANT SCHOOL—Girls _ finishing 
the eighth grade and desirous of 
entering the religious life are in- 

vited to contact the Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate 430! 

. E. (8th St., P.O. Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


The Franciscan Sisters offer a 
complete high school course in 
their new novitiate high school 
department. 


HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
- SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


ee 











CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 





~ MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 





For 


Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


——— 


_Marywood School 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


MARMION 
ilitary Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
, builds men. Accredited 4- i 

















rates. | hour from Chic 
talog. Father Joseph, 671 "North Lake St., Aurora, mi. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


Pully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 
write for catalog. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Nd Springs Rd., 


a 


ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 

for women. Established 1844 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. eamneeer = — Sisters =. the Holy Cross. 

logs on reque 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Indianapolis 2 22, Ind. 











Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. 


Liberal Arts College for Women 

pus tradition of charm and friendliness since ny 
ully accredited. B.A., B.S., -A. degrees. Majors | 
depts. including musie, art, journalism, home “econom. 
Speech and dram 
ampus. Interesting cultural, 
fanducted by the Sisters of 
Box 47 





athletic, social programs. 
‘Providence. Catalog. 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND 


[, JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 


(Formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 
Conducted by Sisters a Mercy 
liberal Arts Teachers College 
Address: The Registrar 




















| rent Fact and Comment” 





very good, 
reader. 

My copy has passed through several hands, 
and we have discussed this particular article 
as being especially significant to those inter- 
ested in Catholic Action. Perhaps Father 
Hessler has summed it up best of all: “We 
have accomplished in five years that which 
would have ordinarily taken twenty years 
for a priest who had to work alone without 
the lay missionaries at his side.” 

This well-written article should enlighten 
those, too, who do not participate in Catho- 
lic Action and who might have held vague 
suspicions that participation was of little 
or no value to all concerned. 

Bob Senser’s article might well inspire 
others who have been asking themselves: 
“What can I do to help?” As he points out 
in his article, there is no age limit if we 
are to judge by the wonderful example of 
the widow, who at fifty-seven gives herself 
and adds inspiration to the others who work 
with her. 


adding to the appeal for the 


Miss G. SPITZMILLER 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


LIFE’S PURPOSE 


Your editorial under the heading “Cur- 
in the April issue 
of THE SIGN really inspiring. It set 
forth so clearly our earthly mission. It left 
no doubt that our only reason for living is 
to win our salvation by winning as many 
others walk the earth with us for 
Christ and that the only reward worth hav- 
ing is to be among those to whom He says: 
“Come ye blessed of My Father.” 

I thoroughly enjoy your magazine and 
rely on it for a true picture of world affairs. 

I wish you every success in the years to 
come and look forward to reading many 


was 


who 


more wonderful issues of THE SIGN. 
Mrs. MARGARET MurRPHY 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA. 


IN SHORT MEASURE 


I had occasion to read your publication 
of May for the first time and was pleased 


with the short story by Ethel Wentworth 
Hodsdon, “In Short Measure.” 

It was a_ folksy, down-to-earth story, 
which was most suitable for your wide- 


spread reading public of all ages and types. 
If more young people would read stories 
of this type it would be better all around. 
I hope to see more from Miss Hodsdon. 
HELEN VAN HOUTEN 

Jersey City, N. J. 


THE Y 

I disagree with Father McDonough’s 
answer in “The Sign Post” concerning 
membership in the “Y.” (May) 


My husband has belonged to the YMCA 
since he was a child. He has been em- 
ployed as a swimming instructor and now 
as a masseur as he works his way through 
college. Not once has he ever been ap- 
proached on the subject of religion or 
asked to join in religious services. 

The “Y” is doing a wonderful thing for 
the youth of our country and has kept 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 
Program leading to A. B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 
For catalog and further information: 
address the Director of Admissions 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 






































Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 

Resident School for boys, Grade 4 through 8 

Conducted by the 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 

Specializing in High School College Course Prepa- 

ration, Interview and entrance examination re- 

quired. 

Andover, Massachusetts 
If & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 
SIENA HEIGHTS inex 
MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics ; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 
Technolo; wo Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. E xceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 














GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 

















ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. Resident and day pupils. College 
preparatory and commercial courses. In Ramapo Moun- 
tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru- 
way. Religious and cultural program implemented by 
sports and social program. Staff: Sisters of St. Dominic 
of Blauvelt. Catalog. Sister Directress, Broadlea, 
Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 








LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, L. I., 





Box S, New York 


Tue Sicn e Aucust, 1957 71 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE MOUNT SAINT MARY 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK ON-THE-HUDSON 

Westchester County All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees omy business, life. Character development and 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 











jeurmalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
fine arts. Catalog. 
Unuseally beautiful location. E tro campus. , MINIC 
Ferty minutes from New York City. SISTERS a Me ay Se 














LADYCLIFF COLLEGE OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) | Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis the State University. Grades 7 jem sen gs 12. School 
f Y c a busses leave from J Great Neck, 
our-Year Course Leading to and Manhasset. Bus also. meets 9 trains at Syosset. 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree | School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P 
Resident and Day Students 


Conducted 89 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Dagrens, Liberal Arts. C Education, and Teacher Training 
credited by = Association of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central S Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 
































College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A. 42S B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
— and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 

the Good Semaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
~ of Graducte Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 

















ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Cellege for Women 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
| universities. Grades 9 through 12. rollment 100. 
® Bachelor of Arts Established 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient 


location, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 
oe ng cscngy seed intramural. Total Cost $1500. Write for catalog. 
n ucation—in Hom ca— 
Education » Cennemicn—tn SPuste | Father George, T.O.R. 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 18, Ohio oon 8, Soe Soe ee 


Gwynedd-Mercy RAVENHILL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE | Academy of the Assumption 














Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school for 








Conducted by the Sisters of Merc . : 
* 180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia girls. Boarding and day. ollege preparatory, art, music, 
Specialized ecourses lending directly to careers; general | family living, secretarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, laborators teen- | Conducted by The Religious of the Assumption. Schools 
pician.— Labora arts preparation for transfer to senior col- also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. 
ege. usic and art. Religion. 2 ye A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. Affiliated with. "Catholic University. | Dept. S. 3480 Ww. Sent | —— —_ 
Write for catalog. Germantown, Phil 4, 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


-IMMACULATA COLLEGE | ;—-Seton Hill College—. 
Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A. B.8., Greensburg, Pennsylvania | 


B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. titimulating social | Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 


and sports program. Dramatic and musical a | 
| tary and secondary teacher education; art, 


with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, hoi | 
music, home economics education. Campus | 
! 





melike 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 
Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
yg SE OS the — Heart of Regional, national accreditation. 
Registrar, Box G, Immace Immaculate College, Immac Immaculata, Pa. 1_—Catalog on siennaenenl Write Box 23-$_. | 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY Sacecy HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. | Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 


damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 





High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 

: - 4 we _ oe 40 miles ‘from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
entific, Commercial, and General Courses. Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 


» a= Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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| calamity. It would inaugurate a period of 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


| property are violations of the God-givell 


| Catholics in this modern world where to 
much emphasis is put on material rathe 





























































millions of boys and girls off the streef 
and given them safe ways to chant 
their energies. 
Even though I disagree with Fathe 
McDonough, I will not “cancel my sub} 
scription” as so many others who disagre 
with you do. I think that is juvenile. 
are all entitled to our own opinion in thi 
democracy—thank God. 
Mrs. JAMEs E. Gora 

Fort WAYNE, IND. 


TEARS THAT CRY TO HEAVEN 


My heartiest congratulations for you 
editorial, “Tears That Cry to Heaven} 
(April) Every reader of THE SIGN is i 
debted to you for the most constructive am 
courageous statement I have ever read 
the Holy Land. 

It was worth all of the issues of THE Sig 
I have ever received to read your pieo 
God bless you for it. 

Joun O. Sui 
SoutH ORancE, N, J. 


UNIONS 


The editorial in the April issue, “Te 
That Cry to Heaven,” gave a very clear 
picture of the Holy Land situation based 
on personal experience and knowledge. 
was quite impressive. 

A different reaction comes from “Labo 
Greatest Enemy” on page 4 of the May 
issue. Specifically the reference is to t 
paragraph stating that “indignation of th 
people may goad Congress into passing 
stupid and unjust legislation doing a 
with the union shop. This would be 


labor-management warfare that would di 
turb the peace and economy of the count 
for a generation to come.” 

There is absolutely no justification 1 
compulsory union membership under th 
guise of maintenance of membership, union 
shop, or closed shop. Any human being 
should have the right to work through 
exercise of his own free will. If a unio 
can convince a man that it is to his a& 
vantage to become a member because Of 
services and benefits available he will recog 
nize that it is to his own best interest 
join and do so. Threats and various form 
of intimidation that compel him to joifl 
for his own personal protection from phys 
ical harm, protection of his family and 


right of exercising his own free will. ... 
STEVEN P. Murra 
LarcHnMont, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL 


. I especially like “The Sign Post.” 
also like the fiction stories, which, I thin 
are becoming better and more interesting 
right along. I was also very interested iff 
the article, “French Girls,” in the Maj 
MONE...» « 

Your magazine answers a great need @ 


than spiritual things. 
Mrs. JOHN J. DecH 
FRANKLIN, PENNA. 


